



































Or all the men who were the offspring of the mighty events 
which preceded the Revolution—men who stand out among their 
compeers of the seventeenth century as do the lofty monuments 
of Palmyra above the surrounding level—Ben Franklin, save 
Washington, becomes more and more appreciated by time—more 
distinctive as the representation of his age—more mighty as the 
great embodiment of the self-made republican man. The sword 
has ever been, poetry to the contrary, mightier than the pen. 
Our race is too evil, too destructive, to love and admire the vic- 
tor who wins his laurels in the pursuits of peace and not amid 
the carnage of the battle-field. But old Ben Franklin, whose 
name we abbreviate when we mention it, from the same gushing 
affection we do those of our cherished “ little ones,’’ holds his 
absorbing place in our affections, in spite of the clarion trumpet 
of war, in spite of the emblazoned glory of the conqueror; and we 
turn from bloody heroes who have fascinated us, to revel with 
equal yet more holy delight in the peaceful triumphs of the 
humble printer’s boy. It is no wonder that Boston, the cradle of 
liberty and historic revolutionary associations, honors his memory. 
That the capital of the old commonwealth gave him birth is as 
proud a heritage as that she encircles within her limits Fanueil 
Hall and the mighty heart of Bunker Hill. 

In the excitement of the present 
hour, when the pursuit of material 
wealth, and the commercial prosperity 
of our people, lead us to forget the 
throes of the past which preceded our 
matured birth—when we look coldly 
upon the sufferings of Valley Forge, 
and forget the examples of patience 
ang forbearance which characterized 
our revolutionary fathers—when we 
become teardless of the sentiments of 
Jefferson—the benign preaching of 
Madison, and even often indifferent to 
the dying words of the great “ father 
of his country”—the power of Franklin 
loses not its hold upon the popular 
mind, for, while he is as mighty as the 
greatest in execution, he is more sym- 
pathised with than any of his compeers, 
because he reached the masses through 
a sublimer simplicity than any other 
human being ever possessed, and pre- 
pared the way for the affectionate 
admiration of posterity, by never losing 
sight of the humbler necessities of life, 
by never sacrificing realities to the 
more enchanting and easier gathered 
fruits of imaginary good. 


The exaltation of Old Ben Franklin 
never takes him beyond the social 
hearth, never elevates him above the 
sympathies of the family circle—his 
portrait, in all its paternal beauty, 
adorns the cotter’s walls, and yet, in 
majestic grandeur, is fitly associated 
with kings. The despots of the old 
world encourage the multiplication of 
his$resemblance upon the rude crockery 
ware of the most degraded serf, because 
his example encourages thrift—they 
place it upon their goblets carved from 
precious stones, because his triumphs 
were those of peace. He is loved by all 
because he was useful, venerated by all 
because he was honest, and never cre- 
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ating envy, because he was disinterested 
and, beyond ameliorating the condition 
of his race, unambitious as a child. 
The personal appearance of the old 
philosopher is as familiar as if he were 
still among us. Art, however humble, 
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breathing in our thoroughfares, still a visitor in our family circle, 
still a participant in our most useful triumphs. Whenever he 
approaches, a universal smile marks the recognition; age and 
youth sit down together, alike interested, alike the disciples as 
companions of the “ printer’s boy.”’ 

Where stands the committee appointed to draft the Declaration 
of Independence, is to be seen old Ben Franklin, then in the 
maturity of his intellect. Comparatively an old man among his 
immediate compatriots, he presents a guiding council, rich in 
experience, and capable, by mental superiority, of giving advice. 
How necessary was his mind, his peculiarities, his very per- 
sonal appearance, to complete the wonderful Congress that gave 
to America freedom, and to the world a republic more mighty 





| than Rome, 

| No wonder that old Ben Franklin reaches the heart of the 
| people. Transplanted from our primitive forests and small towns 
| to the centre of the most polished and haughty court of Europe, 
representing a nation of rebels, a people without a.name, a coun- 
try without wealth, he miade no sacrifice to an etiquette that 
demanded a livery in the presence of kings, but retained the 
garb of his American life, and became conspicuous, among an 
aristocracy glittering with decorations, for his plainness—towered 
above the congregated minds with which he was surrounded by 
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the very grandeur of his genius, an acknowledged sovereign ; 
and though possessing no rank, no ancestry, no power, yet, 
in the very greatness of his original nature, was acknowledged 
superior to the titled, and treated as an equal by majesty itself. 

The triumph of Franklin was greater than that our heroes 
achieved on the battle-field. Our Waynes and Sumpters asserted 
the principle of freedom with the servants of power; Franklin, 
unaided, save by the wonderful panoply of his own innate great- 
ness, branded the assumptions of oppression in their strongholds, 
and crushed in a moment the usages of aristocracy, made sacred 
by immemorial deference; successfully asserted his indi- 
viduality, in spite of precedent, established by ages of 
immunity, and stood the first man, acknowledged for his 
personal worth, in the presence of kings. Franklin did this 
before our rebellion had ripened into successful revolution ; did 
this with no other authority than the just asserted fact of the 
Declaration of Independence, ‘that all men were born free and 
equal”—under the circumstances by far the mightiest individual 
assumption of the principle ever made by man. 

Franklin’s popularity in his own day was as remarkable as any 
other quality that distinguished him from his fellow men. ‘“ He 
had,’’ says a cotemporary and friend of John Adams, “ the singu- 
lar felicity to enjoy the entire esteem and affection of all the phi- 

losophers of every denomination, he was 
not less regarded by all the sects and 
denominations of Christians. The Ca- 
tholics thought him almost a Catholic. 
The Church of England claimed him 
as one of them. The Presbyterians 
thought him half a Presbyterian, and 
the Friends believed him a wet quaker. 
The dissenting clergymen in England 
and America were among the most dis- 
tinguished asserters and propagators of 
his renown. Indeed, all sects consid- 
ered him, and I believe justly, a friend 
to unlimited toleration.” To his fur- 
ther honor be it remarked how well- 
balanced was his freedom of mind; he 
advised youth that in religion “it is 
best to believe,” and urged Paine to 
throw his “* Age of Reason” into the 
devouring flames. 

The whole life of Franklin was 
devoted to usefulness, and that which 
could be considered. of the most prac- 
tical kind.. Never was there with him 
an hour idle, or a day lost. He was 
occupied either with the most absorb- 
ing subjects of practical philosophy, or 
bringing his vast resources to give 
useful information under the guise of 
a pleasant tale. He remedied the evils 
of smoky chimnies, and then created a 
pathway to lead the fiery bolts of 
Jupiter harmless to the ground. Am- 
bitious of usefulness not only in the 
moral as well as the physical world, he 
concentrated his vast experience into 
proverbs, and in such spiritual shapes 
brought his wisdom into every house- 
hold, thus teaching economy and inde- 
pendence, and making thrift and fore- 
thought the very foundations of the 
American character. All honor to Ben 
Franklin, who thus stamped the great 
leading characteristics of his mind upon 
our people, and prepared them for the 

- practical benefits accruing from the 
fruition of the labors of his associated 
statesmen and patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. 
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Let his statue adorn every city. 
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felt sympathy unmixed by awe. His greatness is kindred with the 
pursuits of the merchant and the architect, the student and the 
philosopher, the master and the apprentice. Nothing which adds 
to the material happiness of a community was by him over- 
looked ; nothing that can elevate the mind has he disregarded. 
Under his magic touch sprang forth the principle of true benevo- 
lence, personified by the foundation of our free libraries and our 
scientific institutions, our universal education and general intelli- 
gence. Such was Ben Franklin, the printer’s boy, the philoso- 
pher, the peer of kings, the adviser of heroes, the counsellor of 
statesmen, dividing with Washington the glory of founding the 
greatest Republic of the world. 


BROUGHAM’S DANCERS AT THE BOWERY THEATRE. 
FROM AN AMBROTYPE BY BRADY. 


ERNESTINE and Annie Henrarde were born in the romantic village 
of Esher, near London, of French parents. Their father was one 
of Napoleon’s old guard, and a prodigious favorite of Mons. La- 
porte, who, when lessee of her Majesty’s Theatre, gave him a re- 
sponsible position in the front of the house, where his urbanity and 
general attention gained him many friends amongst the habitues of 
that fashionable establishment. Of course from such a paternity the 
young ladies had many advantages, and consequently at a very early 
age were placed under the able tuition of the then famous ballet- 
master, Mons. Delamater. Being both industrious and capable, 
they gradually advanced in their arduous and tasking profession, 
unobtrusively but surely, through all the subordinate gradations ; 
and so great was their proficiency and improvement, that when the 
impresario of the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen, paid a visit to London 
for the purpose of obtaining a more than usually fine corps de ballet, 
the sisters Henrarde were selected to take the first place. For one 
entire season they performed to the perfect satisfaction of the court 
and nobility, and excited the greatest enthusiasm amongst the cold 
and phlegmatic Danes. Ernestine, especially, whose greatest 
ability has not yet been exhibited—Mr. Brougham wisely reserving 
that as a bonne bouche for the patrons of the Bowery, it is in panto- 
mime parts—combining such facial expression with rapid and elo- 

uent ‘‘ poetry of motion,” that she is most renowned; and we hear 
that the industrious manager has already fitted her with a character 
in a new drama, particularly calculated to bring out her speciality in 
the most vivid form. 

The young ladies have in the meantime fully established them- 
selves in the affections of the Bowery audiences, and we hope they 
will remain part and parcel of that flourishing establishment; but 
of that we have little fear, for we lately heard a rumor, much more 
to their credit than to that of the individual who essayed to tempt them 
from their allegiance by large offers; to which they nobly replied 
that the manager of the Bowery theatre was the only one who gave 
them prompt assistance in their deserted position, and without 
knowing whether the result would justify his generosity, no sum 
of money could induce them to break their engagement. 

To which we say, good girls, depend upon it you will lose nothing 
by acting rightly and honorably. It will be remembered that the 
young ladies were persuaded to come to America by a certain soi 
disant professor, who promised them large gains from the enormous 
profits he had calculated to realize from the credulous Yankees, but 
finding that they ‘‘knew a thing or two here,” thought proper to 
*levant,” leaving the two girls as hostages in the hands of the pro- 
prietors of the St. Nicholas hotel, where the ‘‘ professor’ had fared 
sumptuously at remarkably small cost. It was in this extremity 
that Mr. Brougham opened his establishment to the disappointed 
and harshly used sisters, and they have not forgotten the timely 
benefit. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 
EUROPE. 
By the arrival of the Asia, with Liverpool dates of Sept. 18th, we 
have three days later than were brought by the steamer Arabia, at Boston. 

The political new8 is almost wholly devoid of interest. The Royal British 
Bank of London had failed. The American ships Ocean Home and Cherubim 
came in collision off Lizard on the 5th of September. The Ocean House sank in 
twenty minutes after the occurrence. Seventy-seven lives were lost by the 
disaster. 

Liverpoo. Corron Market.—Liverpool, Sept. 6. Our cotton market closed 
firm last evening, at an advance of 1-16@ ‘4d. above the rates current last 
week at the sailing of the Cambria. The transactions by the trade and on 
speculation have been much larger than for several weeks previous. The sales 
on Friday were 6,000 bales, of which 2,000 were taken by speculators and ex- 
porters, the market closing firm at the following quotations : New-Orleans fair, 
7444.; middling, 6%4d.; Uplands fair, 6%d.; middling, 644d. The stock is esti- 
mated at 722,000 bales, of which 590,000 bales are American. 

LIVERPOOL BREADSTUFF MARKET.—Sept. 5. Under the influence of continued 
fine weather, the prices of all kinds of breadstuffs have considerably declined, 
as compared with the rates current at the sailing of the Cambria on the 30th 
of August. There is considerable variation in the quotations of leading Ame- 
rican houses, but most agree in calling the decline on the lower grades of 
wheat at about 6d. @ 70 Ib., and on the finer qualities about 3d. below last 
week s rates. On Flour the decline is variously stated at from one to two 
shillings @ bbl., with a fair business doing. The demand for Indian corn has 
subsided, and there have been but slight sales to speculators, at a decline on 
the week of about one shilling per quarter of 480 Ibs. 

LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKET.—Our Provision market presents no feature 
worthy of remark. ‘There is little more than a retail demand, and prices have 
not varied during the week. Bacon is quite firm at last week’s prices, but 
beef and pork are barely maintained. 

Lonpon Markets.—Messrs. Baring, Bros. & Co. report breadstuffs consider- 
ably lower. White vheat, 68s. @ 72s.; Red, 65s. @ 68s. American flour, 30s. 
(@ 3As. ® bbl. 

Lonpon Money Marker.—Owing to large exports to the Continent, the 
money market has become more stringent. Consols closed on Friday, the 5th, 
at 947%; (@ 95 for money. American stocks are unchanged in value and de- 
mand. The bullion in the bank of England has decreased during the week to 
the extent of about £48,000. 

The Arabia, as if to make up for the discomfiture occasioned by her recent 
accident, has made an unusually rapid return voyage, having left Liverpool on 
Thursday, September 14, at 1130 A. M., and arrived at Halifax at 4 A. M. 
on the 13th, thus making the run in little more than eight and a-half days. 
There is but little importance in the news which she brings. The London Star 
intimates that serious differences have arisen between England and France 
touching Spanish affairs, and that a rupture between the two governments is 
within the bounds of possibility. Similar speculations have been some time 
freely canvassed by newspaper correspondents and others ever since the con- 
clusion of peace, and the destruction of the alliance has frequently been pre- 
dicted. We have no more facts than we had at any other time to support 
these vague suppositions, but the event may be regarded as one not at all im- 
probable. The London S/ar further alludes to the fact that England, looking 
forward to the possibility of a rupture with France, seeks to draw closer the 
bonds of friendship with the United States. This may be the case, and the 
policy of the Palmerston government concerning our recent differences tends to 
strengthen such a supposition. There are many and weighty reasons why the 
United States and England—the two leading commercial nations of the world— 
should be closely allied, and if they are not so the fault cannot certainly be 
laid at our door. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

A few days later intelligence from Nicaragua reaches us by way of Panama. 
Rivas was fortifying at Leon, and it is stated that he expects large aid from 
Guatemala and Salvador for the anticipated struggle with Walker. The block 
ade of Central Americar ports was still kept up by the latter. 

We also have later advices from the various States in the South Pacific, but 
no news worthy of special comment. 

RIO JANEIRO. 

Capt. Rakeman, of the brig Cynthia, arrived September 15 from Rio Janeiro, 
reports there was a great rumor there about war between England and the 
United States, in consequence of which no cargo would be sent off to American 
vessels until the arrival of the English steamer, which was daily expected. 


DOMESTIC. 


CALIFORNIA. 
By the arrival of the steamship George Law we have two weeks 
later intelligence from the Pacific coast. The news from California is impor- 
tant, as it places us in possession of the pleasing intelligence that the Vigi 
lance Committee of San Francisco had disbanded, and law and order again 
reigned supreme in that city. The Committee, after releasing Judge Terry un 
conditionally, and with only the recommendation that he resign his office as 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the State, consummated their labors and for 
mally disbanded on the 18th of August, celebrating the event by a grand 
parade, in which between six and seven thousand persons took part. It was 
hought that Judge Terry would not resign. A few days after the discharge of 


Terry, the remaining were and the Committee dismantled 
thgir fortifications. There was nothing ularly important in the way of 


politics going on. The yey y were making rapid strides in all parte of 
the State, forming clubs and all one | pre tions for the cam- 
paign, and had already announced their convictions t+ the State was sure 
for the Pathfinder. usiness generally was on tne increase, and a great 
amount of building and other improvements were going on in gan Francisco. 
The mines were said to be yiel better than ever before, and accounts from 
all parts of the State represen a larger amount of grain, fruits and vege- 
tables than any preceding year. The George Law brought upwards of one 
million six hundred thousand dollars in treasure. 


OREGON. 


Cur dates from Oregon are to the 9th of August. The papers report another 
severe battle between the volunteers and the Indians, in which the latter were 


completely routed. wanes 


Adviees from Kansas to September 10, received at St. Louis, say that the 
State prisoners were released on bail. Governor Geary has issued a proclama- 
tion commanding all armed parties to disperse. Emery’s band was taken 
before General Smith for arresting an officer of the army. Whipple’s company 
had captured a party of thieves on the 9th, and taken eighty horses. A fort 
capable of holding a thousand men had just been finished by the Free State 
men at Lawrence. There was a jubilee at Lawrence ongshe 10th. Speeches 
were made by the State prisoners, and there was a general rejoicing. Mrs. 
Robinson has left for Boston. 

There are several new accounts of the destruction of Ossawatamie, one of 
them in a letter from the redoubtable Captain Brown, the leader of the Ossa- 
wattamie men, and the idea of having killed whom occasioned among the 
border ruffians so much exultation. Captain Brown admits a loss of only three 
Free State men killed ; the number wounded he does not mention. Seven, 
however, of the Free State men were taken prisoners, of whom two were after- 
wards shot in cold blood. One of the accounts of the fight and other incidents 
connected with it is derived from one of the surviving prisoners, who, having 
been sent away under pain of death if he should return, had arrived at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. It appears from his acount that one of the prisoners who was mur- 
dered—a Hungarian, known as Dutch Charlie—was shot two days after his 
capture, and in Atchison’s camp. It is further stated that a part of Atchison’s 
men were so disgusted with this cold-blooded murder as immediately to leave 
the oamp. 








NAVY. 


Tue United States brig Bainbridge, Lieutenant commanding C, F. 
M. Spotswood, forty-one days from Rio Janeiro, arrived at the Norfolk quaran- 
tine ground Sept. 11, all well on board. The Bainbridge has been on the Brazil 
station for the last eighteen months. The following is a list of her officers : 
Lieut. C. F. Spotswood, commander ; Lieutenants C. E. Fleming, Jos. 8. Day, 
Win. Gwin, R. T. Chapman. Purser: Thos. H. Looker. Surgeon: John 
Rudenstein. The Bainbridge brings despatches for government from the United 
States Minister at Brazil. 

Capt. Duncan N. Ingraham, U. 8. N., Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and 
Hydrography, visited the Charlestown Navy Yard last week, and was honored 
with the customary salute of thirteen guns. 

Rev. T. R. Lambert, of Charlestown, has resigned his commission in the ser- 
vice as chaplain, and the resignation has been accepted by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The Bainbridge is in more difficulty. Her late Captain, J. H. Rowan, 
comes home in her a passenger. She is sent home in charge of a lieutenant, 
before her cruise is out, in consequence of the alleged inefficiency of her com- 
manding officer. 

Frigate Independence, Commander Mervine, arrived off Panama August 31st, 
from Callao. Officers and crew all well. Sloop-of-war St. Mary’s off Panama, 
and Saratoga off Aspinwall, on the 3d September. 

The sloop-of-war Plymouth, the practice ship for the Naval School at Anna- 
polis, has arrived at Portsmouth from a cruise. 

The steam frigate Wabash, Captain Eagle, which has taken the place of the 
Potomac, as the flag-ship of the home squadron, Commodore Paulding, is now 
at anchor off the Navy Yard. 

Capt. Hartstein is at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, to superintend the repairs to 
the Resolute, now being fitted up for presentation to the British government. 
Between two and three hundred mechanics and laborers have been mustered 
into employment in the yard during the past few days. 


OBITUARY. 

A Seconp Howarp.—Advices from Rome announce the death of 
Prince Charles Doria, who was accustomed every year to distribute a sum of 
40,000f. in alms. He was a saccone, and not content with what he gave him- 
self, used to go barefooted about the streets, dressed in coarse sackcloth, with 
a thick cord round his waist, imploring charity from passers-by for the poor. 

DEATH OF AN ARTIST.—Seth Cheney, an artist, celebrated particularly for his 
drawings in crayon, died last week at Manchester, Connecticut, where he had 
retired—and lived with his brother, an eminent engineer—with the intention 
of devoting himself to painting adding color, for which he is said to be possessed 
of a fine eye and delicate feeling to outline and shadow, by the management 
and disposition of which he gained his reputation. He became a prey, how- 
ever, to consumption—or rather, as his physician describes it, an exhaustion 
of the nervous organization. He was aged about 55. 
DEATH OF A SureRIOR MECHANIC.—In Mr. Paul Stillman, who died at the age 
of 45, last week, New You has lost a valuable citizen. Mr. Stillman was born 
in Rhode Island, but came to this city while very young. As a mechanic he 
was very ingenious, having contributed many valuable improvements to steam 
machinery. For many years he was at the head of one of the departments of 
the Novelty Works, and he was a valued member of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
His death resulted from an extraordinary cause. An injury to his foot, occa- 
sioned by a tight boot, worn but two hours, terminated in mortification. Am- 
putation was followed by a general, and at last fatal prostration. 
Crry Mortauity.—The report of the City Inspector for the week exhibits a 
further decrease in the mortality of the metropolis—the total number of deaths 
during the week being 476—29 less than the previous week, in which there was 
a decline of 27. 


MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA, FourTEENTH StTREET.—The third week of a 
brief season of four weeks has past, and we have to record a continuation 
of the same remarkable success which crowned the first six representations. 
“Tl Trovatore’’? has become a perfect rage; its reputation has travelled 
throughout the country, and every stranger feels bound to see and hear it. 
It has been played four or five nights out of eight, and has attracted audiences 
numbering thousands, which were the most brilliant gatherings we have ever 
seen inside the walls of the Opera House. The last performance of ‘ Trova- 
tore’? must have netted the manager considerably over two thousand dollars. 
Each night has given a handsome profit, and the unflagging success of the 
experiment proves that if the “‘right man’ is in the right place, New York 
can, and will support an Italian Opera House liberally. 

Max Maretzek has closed the house for a few nights, in order that the artists 
may devote themselves exclusively to the production of Meyerbeer’s Opera, 
‘* L’Etoile du Nord,’’ under his direction. He is working with the principals, 
orchestra and chorus, day and night, and he is determined to bring out this 
fine work in a manner worthy of its merits, and in a way that shall enhance 
his reputation both as a conductor and as a manager. The friends of Max 
Maretzek have made it a special boast that he has produced difficult operas in 
a shorter space of time than any other director ever accomplished. This may 
be, and probably is true, but he knows as well as we know, that in so doing, 
although the exigency of the case may have demanded it, the composer suf- 
fered severely through the indifferent performance of his works, and he suffered 
much in reputation from the same cause. Many blamed him for consenting 
to the indecent haste, but circumstances frequently placed a refusal out of his 
power, and, be it remembered, we are a fast people, and our musical craving 
has been for novelty. So, while we cannot glorify Maretzek for producing 
operas in an impossible space of time, and while we cannot blame him for sub- 
mitting to circumstances, we do sincerely rejoice that he has determined, now 
that he is in a position to command circumstances, to bestow patient labor 
and earnest care upon an opera that is world-wide in its fame and popularity. 
We know that in so doing he is only acting in accordance with his inclinations 
and musical instincts, and we sincerely congratulate him upon having the 
power to fulfil the conscientious &hties of an artist. Under these favorable 
circumstances, we may expect to hear this new work (at least new to this 
country) performed as near perfection in all its details as the materiel at the 
command of the manager will admit of. We know that La Grange will be glo- 
rious in her réle, and we acknowledge that we indulge in the liveliest anticipa- 
tions of delight from the performance of ‘ L’Etoile du Nord’”’ at the Academy 
of Music. 

We observe that the Opera House is still advertised ‘‘ to let’? by order of the 
Committee. It is well known that the present lessee, M. Maretzek, has made 
a fair and liberal offer for a lease of two years from the Ist of October, 1856. 
There is a condition, however, attached to his offer, we understand, that while 
it guarantees the perpetual admission of the stockholders, deprives them of 
their free seats, compelling them to secure them on the same terms as the 
public. To every one this will seem a reasonable request, the granting of 
which would prove but a slight tax to the wealthy gentlemen who own the 
stock, while it will be a saving boon to the manager. It is surely the para- 
mount interest of the stockholders to see the establishment succeed and be- 
come popular—for its success will ensure a percentage on their investment, 
that would fully indemnify them for the withdrawal of the trifling privilege 


closing with M. Maretzek’s offer. We trust that such is not the case, or if it 
is, we hope that they will become awakened to a true sense of the littleness of 
their objections and act in a liberal spirit which will be found in accordance 
with the best interests of the property in which they have so large a stake. 
M. Maretzek is now in full tide of success ; his company is admirably orga- 
nized ; he is the popular man of the people and everything points him out as 
the fittest man to control the destinies of the Italian Opera in New York. 
GERMAN OPERA AT NiBLO’s GARDEN.—The first performance of the German 

Opera Company, under the musical direction of Carl Bergmann and the busi- 
ness management of M. Von Berkel, took place at Niblo’s Garden on Tuesday 
evening, September 16th. The company was promised to be complete and ex- 
cellent in all its departments, and the position and reputation of Carl Bergmann 
was supposed to guarantee that such would be the case. On the strength of 
this belief a liberal subscription was taken up among the influential German 
merchants, and everything promised a successful issue to the enterprise. The 
celebrated opera of ‘‘ Robert le Diable,’”’ by Meyerbeer, was chosen for the first 
representation, and the natural inference of such a choice was, that the artists 
must indeed be good who would risk their first impression in a work so trying 
for singers and so difficult in general. Niblo’s Garden was literally crowded to 
overflowing; long before eight o’clock, the hour for commencing, a placard 
was posted up—*‘ Tickets all sold,”? and he was lucky who came afterwards if 
he obtained a sight of the stage. Up to this point everything was brilliantly 
successful; but from the moment of raising the curtain, nearly all was disap 
pointment and measurable failure. The new tenor, M. Pickeneser, of whose 
powers much expectation was raised, appeared the first of all the debutants. 
In form he is largely and powerfully built, with a development of chest that 
Beneventano would have envied, and from which a trumpet voice, like that 
which shook the walls of Jericho, might be expected to issue forth. But worse 
than vanity are human expectations, for from this Bettini-like frame came 
forth a voice of the most diminutive proportions—a boudoir voice, in fact, pro- 
duced in the smallest possible way. He is evidently a novice to the stage and 
very poorly educated; and although he may be acceptable in music of a lighter 
character, is utterly incapable of sustaining such characters as the one he at- 
tempted on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. We are willing to grant that 
he might be equal to sustain some of the lighter German operas, but even of 
these a careful selection, suited to his calibre, must be made. Madlle. Ficker, 
who undertook the character of Alice, is very pleasing in personal appearance, 
and strives very hard to accomplish that which her powers forbid her ever 
achieving. Her voice is irremediably harsh, and in her endeavors to produce 
the just effects, it sharpens so fearfully that frequently she was singing nearly 
a semitone above the orchestra. This defect might be the result of the ner- 
vousness consequent upon a first appearance, but we fear in her case it is a 
natural defect and cannot be overcome, for we observed it in a somewhat less 
degree during her first public performance at a concert some few months since. 
When not forced it is a pleasing organ enough, but the least exertion renders 
its intonation faulty beyond endurance. In a word, the lady’s powers were 
over-tasked, the music intrusted to her being far beyond both her physique 
and her education. We hope to be able, when we hear her in lighter operas, 
to praise her more than we now condemn. The Bertram of the night, M 
Weinlich, has a voice of large compass and of fair quality; he sings carefully, 
but he has a somewhat drawling and conventional method, and is sadly defi- 
cient in refinement. He may be termed a fair singer, but has no claims to the 
first or even second rank. 
Upon Madame Von Berkel rested the only hope of success. If she did not 
awaken some enthusiasm the affair was dead beyond the possibility of resuscita 
tion. We believe that she felt this, for she exerted all her power and skill to 
rouse the audience, and she was rewarded during and at the close of her first 
song with very hearty applause. She has a good voice of sufficient power and 
compass for all her needs, and she uses it with a dash that dazzles the great 
mass and makes it cry out; but we regret to say that the brilliancy is of the 
most ‘‘ Brummagem quality,”’ and will not bear the test of either taste or 
school. Her execution is faulty and ragged, her closes are unartistic, aud 
finish she has none. She sometimes shouts unpleasantly, the ill effect being 
greatly heightened by a redundancy cf action which borders upon the absurd. 
This lady is certainly clever to do as much as she did with a character utterly 
beyond her reach, but she, like the rest of the company, was overtasked, and 
whatever of excellence she may possess was swamped in her exaggerated effort 
to achieve impossiblities. As « whole it was nearly the worst operatic per 
formance we ever witnessed in New York. Among the principal singers there 
was not a redeeming feature, if we except the ‘“‘ Raimbaut’’ of Mr. Beutler, 
whose singing, though ordinarily good at other times, seemed on this occasion 
of uncommon excellence by contrast with the others. How Mr. Carl Bergmann 
could give them the sanction of his name, we are at a loss to conceive—the 
more especially as he was known to have said frequently, that he would not 
undertake to direct any company that was not first-rate. If he did not know 
that no single one of those singers was capable to sing the music of ‘‘ Robert,’’ 
he is certainly very unfit to have the direction of an opera company, and can 
not know what singing is. Or, if he had irretrievably cast his lot with theirs, 
he should have chosen an opera in which they would have appeared to some 
advantage and insisted upon its performance, or have resigned at once. Ii 
matters not that the orchestra was good ; that single branch does not make an 
opera, any more than one swallow makes a summer. He was responsible to 
his reputation for the whole performance, and what excuse he can make we 
are at a loss toimagine. It is needless for us to say how painéfl we are to 
speak thus of an undertaking that promised so well, or how sincerely we trust 
that the reputation of all may be redeemed by future performances ; but we 
feel it our duty to speak the truth, and however severe our remarks may seem, 
we have certainly kept within its limits. 
MEYERBEER’s L’Erome pu Norp.—We understand that this fine opera will be 
produced positively on Wednesday evening next, September 24th. As nearly as 
we can learn, the following will be the cast: Madame La Grange, Madame 
Bertucca Maretzek, Madame Seidenberg and Miss Pyne; Signor Brignoli, Signor 
Amodio and Signor Colletti. 
MapaMe De WiLuorsi’s Concert.—We are unable this week to notice the 
concert of this lady, given on Thursday, at Niblo’sGarden. The announce: ent 
of her appearance caused great excitement in the fashionable world, and there 
was a great rush for tickets the moment the sale commenced. She is spoken of as 
very talented and is said to possess a beautiful voice, which she manages with 
much skill, and is altogether charming in person and agreeable in manners. 
We shall speak of her and her concert in our next. She is not the first lady of 
this city who has stepped from the private drawing-room to the public stage. 
With her reasons for so doing we have nothing to do, but we shall be truly 
pleased to recognize her as a valuable addition to the brilliant array of artists 
now in the city. 





THE DRAMA. 


WALLAck’s THEATRE—The opening of this establishment for the 
Winter campaign on Wednesday evening, September 17th, was remarkable for 
two events—the one the public ovation of the old members of the company; 
the other the production of a new comedy by Mr. J. W. Lester. The house was 
well filled, and as one member of the company after the other appeared, peal 
upon peal burst from the audience, while showers of bouquets fell at the feet of 
the favorites. It was a gratifying sight to all, and to the actors it must hav« 

been a pleasant assurance of the security of their hold upon public affection. 

“ First Impressions ”’ is the title of Mr. Lester’s production. It is called a 
comedy, but the material of which it is composed does not justify the title. It 
consisted mainly of cleverly involved situations, the probability of which is open 
to question; lively dialogue, smart repartee, and witty sayings. Comedy should 
teach some great moral lesson; should work on some broad design, to which 
humor should be subordinate in due proportion of spice and sauce. In “ First 
Impressions’’ the spice predominates in proportion of a basin of spice to a spoon 

ful of sauce. In all probability, Mr. Lester studied more the amusement of the 
people than the model of his comedy. If so his success was complete, for a 
better pleased audience we never saw. Nearly every point was taken, and 
laughter and applause greeted the piece throughout. It was a success, and at 
the close the author, Mr. Lester, was called out and made an appropriate 

acknowledgment of the compliment. 

Burton’s THEATRE.—A very charming three-act play was brought out at thi 

house on Wednesday last, called ‘‘ Charity’s Love.’’ It is a tale of woman’s 
tender and enduring love, absorbing in interest, beautiful in its moral, and 
truly human in its sentiment and affections. The plot is too intertwined to 
detail here, but it is worked out with great ability, and the language is full of 
poetic beauty. The play was brilliantly acted by Mr. and Mrs. Davenport, 
Mark Smith, and Fisher, and was entirely successful. 

Nisio’s Garpen.—On Wednesday evening last, September 17, a new and 
splendid grand fairy spectacle, called ‘‘ Blanche, or the Rival Fairies,’’ wa 

produced with all the pomp and magnificence for which this establishment is 
80 justly celebrated. This spectacle is of unusual splendor, embracing thirteen 
tableaux, arranged with surpassing skill, aided by new and beautiful scenery, 
calling forth the best strength of every department of the establishment, and 
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affording the admirable Ravel Family a glorious opportunity for the display of 
their varied and unequalled talents. It is needless to speak of the startling ex_ 
excellence of the machinery, tricks and transformations, for every one knows 
that in that department Niblo’s establishment stands unrivalled. The costumes 
and the properties are of the most gorgeous description, and no expense or 
labor has been spared to render the new spectacle pantemime of ‘‘ Blanche, or 
the Rival Fairies,’’ worthy of the splendid extravaganzas which have preceded it. 
It was received by a brilliant audience with the strongest marks of approbation, 
and may be looked upon as a Ravel success, and more in its favor we cannot say. 
The charming ballet of ‘‘ Terpsichore,’’ for Madlle. Robert, and the daring 
tight-rope feats by young Hengler preceded the new fairy spectacle, and toge- 
ther they formed an entertainment of rare merit. We may safely predict a 
long ‘‘ run’’ to the new spectacle pantomime. 

BrovuGuam’s Bowery THEATRE.—John Brougham’s great local hit, ‘‘ Life in 
New York,”’ is still running its successful career and is received nightly by 
audiences packed from floor to dome, with shouts of laughter and bursts of 
applause. It is a peculiarity of Brougham’s pieces, that like good wine they 
improve with age—that the laughter at the fiftieth representation is as 
hearty and genuine as at the first performance. It is so with ‘‘Life in New 
York,’’ and with ‘ Po-ca-hon-tas,’”’ and so it will be with the last brilliant 
trifle from his pen—his ‘‘ Me-ta-mo-ra, the last of the Pollywogs.’’ This new 
and roaringly funny burlesque of Forrest’s well known play ‘“‘ Metamora,” was 
produced on Monday evening, Sept. 15th, with complete and perfect success. 
We have not space to chronicle its countless witty points, smart sayings and 
local hits, but we strongly advise all who have relished ‘‘ Po-ca-hon-tas,”’ not 
to fail to go and get a side-shaking while listening to John Brougham’s ‘‘ Me-ta- 
mo-ra,’’ the second of his grand burlesques on Indian subjects. We subjoin a 
printed sketch of the plot, for what purpose will be explained in the first line 
of the extract : 

PRINTER'S INK SKETCH OF PORTIONS OF THE PLOT—JUST SUFFICIENT TO STIMULATE 
CURIOSITY. 

A primitive wood, introducing a pair of unhappy lovers, one of whom dis- 
covers an interesting fact, and, with considerable tact, redolent of college, com- 
municates the knowledge. Description of a caitiff, another of a native—doubt- 
ful sort of rhyme, but sufficient for the time. In a minute now or more, 
expect to hear the Forrest roar. A mystery in natural history ; a deep weuzel 
fast asleep, which the maiden tries to catch, but meeting with her match, in a 
most uncommon fright cries out with all her might. Met-a-mo-ra comes in 
sight, savage quite, and shows fight, with delight, and without a scratch or 
bite, seals the weazel’s optics in everlasting night—served him right. Then 
comes a conversation, all about the Indian nation, bringing some recrimination 
for the white man’s usurpation of a station in creation lately in the occupation 
of the Pollywog’s relation. After some exciting talk, Met-a-mo-ra waxes 
wroth, but to the maiden gives, who dared his deadly purpose baulk, a pinion 
which will save her from the savage tomahawk. The wood is cleared, and you 
perceive Mrs. Met-a-mo-ra grieves at the absence of her love, like any turtle 
dove,*but meets comfort from her wild, savage, interesting child. The Polly- 
wog is riled. Two messengers appear from the Council sitting near, and so, 
whether he likes it or nd, Met-a-mo-ra has to go, for which he is rather green, 
to the famous council scene, which opens with a song, but isn’t very long 
The Pollywog comes in, and the way he uses up the crowd to Moses is a sin ; 
he gives it to them some and anathematizes rum—says, ‘‘ You’ve sent for me 
and I have come ; if you’ve nothing to say I must go home!’’ At first they’re 
stricken dumb, but at nothing will they stick, so they’re down upon him quick 
—swear ’twas he threw that last brick. They bring in a lying witness ; ob 
jecting to his fitness, Met-a-mo-ra gives him fits, and frightens the assembly 
nearly out of their wits by a wild denunciation of the whole Teutonic nation. 
Flying from the lodge, by a most unworthy dodge, delighted you will see, th« 
Pollywog is free! In another pleasant scene you will perceive a rather green 
but exelusively serene gentleman ef slender shape, of the genus we call ape. 
The article makes love, but don’t successful prove. Many other things ensue 
until the piece is through, that you and me between, to be appreciated, mu 
be seen, especially the grand terrific combat of eighteen ! 

Buckiey’s Orera Hovusr.-—The Buckleys, in their new establishment, are 
running a course of extraordinary success. 
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Panis.—Catherine Hayes has returned from Australia, where she 








realized nearly one hundret r t pound rling by her vocal it, a 
residing here. WaAsHINGTON.—Miss Laura Keene, assisted by H Gc f 
Jordan, C. Wheatleigh and ot! of her company, has been playing to crowded 
houses at the National. Miss Keene has her benefit this evening. The Uni 


and Siar say that her company is the best that ever appeared on the Nati l 
boards. Cincinnati.—The Irish comedian, Collins, played a successful enga 
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flow. The theatrical season here may be said to have commenced brilliantly. 
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POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Eprror: It is a matter of grave importance to any man who 
wishes to preserve intact the opinion of fellow men, that he is 
‘* compos mentis ;’’ to pause and weigh well his premises and con- 
clusions before he finally gives to the scientific world (for approval 
or condemnation) his ideas of a supposed new postulate, premise, 
or law, relating to any branch of science whatever. 

Such, sir, is my case, and it is with an hesitation almost amount- 
ing to fear that I now lay before your readers what I consider to be 
a hitherto unknown law in celestial mechanics, with a mere 
synopsis of its supposed effects. 

I acknowledge myself unable to refute or to see the fallacy of my 
deductions in the premises; and, being desirous of obtaining posi- 
tive knowledge, even at the risk of ridicule from clearer minds, I 
have made up my mind (if you will publish it) to give to the world 
for free discussion the following 

LAW. 

Every solid of revolution, while revolving in equilibrium on its 
axis, is self-supportant, and by its rotation has a projectile force in 
a reverse direction from the motion on its axis, in inverse proportion 
to its revolutions. 

This law is also true of all solids whatever—rotating on an axis— 
whose centre of gravity lies within the axis of motion. 

With regard to the solar system: The rotation of the earth on its 
axis, is: 

First—the self-supporting cause of the suspension of the earth 
and moon in space, which force or power exactly equals— 

Second—the propulsion of the earth and moon in their orbit 
around the sun, and exactly equals— 

Third—the mutual gravitating attraction of the earth and sun.*+ 

By deducting the amount of force necessarily expended by the 
earth, in drawing the moon in its orbit around the earth, and thus 
finding the necessary degree of rotation to propel the earth inde- 
pendently through its orbit in a given time,{ we have the data for— 

First: A comparison of the propelling forces of the other planets. 

Second: Knowing the diurnal revolution of the sun, we have—its 
speed of revolution, subject to the necessary retardation by the pla- 
nets—its density or weight—its circumference or magnitude—which 
taken with the comparison of the propelling forces of the other 
planets—to find— 

The size and direction of the orbit of the sun. 

Second: The periodicity of the heat of the orbit of the sun with 
the certain calculation of its return. 

Third: The position of the central sun, if it is true that there is 
a central sun for several solar systems like our own, or to find the 
twin sun in the opposite side of the orbit of our sun—whose counter 
revolution to our sun may balance the complicated systems—and 
explain the law of motion, governing the fixed fact in modern astro- 
nomy, of the mutual revolution around each other of the double stars. 
Query: May not these double stars be twin suns to other systems 
like ours. Query second: Is not this a solution of the problem ofa 
connection of our solar system with the siderial heavens. 

I have before stated that the secondary planets or satellites, do 
not rotate on their axes. My theory of the moon is, that that body 
is, to be sure, a solid of revolution, but that the centre of gravity 
does not lie within the axis of the sphere, and consequently, a bal- 
anced rotation is impos 
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power sustaining it in its orbit, it follows, first—that the particles of 
solids first formed of denser material, or more specific gravity than 
the surroundi mass, would, following a natural law, range them- 
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selves as nearly as possible to that point which felt the strongest 
attraction of the earth. 
This point would not be that part of the sphere of the moon next 
in position to the nk t surface of the earth, but (owing to the 
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its axis) the attractive power would not 
he direction of the centres of the two planets, 
ne ; for it is evident that if the sphere of the 
earth were enlarged until it were in contact with the moon, the 
moon would revolve around the earth in exactly the same time that 

















the diurnal revolution of the earth would be accomplished, but from 
the distance it is removed we find it is losing a calculable time in 
lution of the earth. 
1e is in exact proportion to the diminution of the force 
acting on the moon in its acknowledged position to what it would be 
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deposit of the ier particles of matter in the moon, would be at 
a point nearly ety degrees from a line drawn between the centres 
of the planet nearly coinciding with that point in the moon’s 
equator foremost in its orbit around the earth, other portions would 
cluster around these, and the moon would not be in equilibrium 
until all portions of the liquid had become solid, and this solid of 
the same density throug] —judging by analogy from the struc- 
ture of the earth, this ] lise is impossible. It would then be im- 
possible for the moon to rotate on its axis. Ergo: It does not 
rotate on it is. Second: Should it ever rotate on its axis, it 
would immec become a primary planet revolving in its own 
orbit around ° 

To ec ide, I am aware that Au te Comte, in his Positive 
Philosophy » page 1 “The idea of the universe, therefore, 
is excluded from positive philosophy; and that philosophy is, strict- 
ly eaking, bounded by the limits of the solar system in regard to 
definite results ; and this circumstat is, as elsewhere, to be re- 
garded as real progress. This restriction is further justified by the 
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essentialky independent of the interior phenomena of our system, 
nce the astronomical tables of the state of our system, prepared 
without reference to any other sun than our own, invariably coincide 
with the minutest direct observation ‘The theory of the earth’s 
revolution has not as yet exerted its due influence on our views, and 
especially in regard to this last consideration. This is doubtless 
owing te ihe imperfections of our education, which keep back these 
high philosophical truths titd even the best minds have been possessed 
with an opposite doctrine ; so that the positive knowledge which they 
afterwards attain commonly does little more than modify and restrain 
the bad tendencies of their edueation, instead of ruling and guiding 
thetr highest ju ulizes.”” 
And also at page 1 in his article on the Independence of the 
em, ‘*In our geometrical review we saw, by the 
ag mento ical tables, with direct observation, that our 
ystem is inde of all that lies outside. This incontestible 
truth is « ni yy the me nicalview. If our system gravitated 
towards any of tl uns outside, the action of other suns would 
early 1 e the t el \gain, it would be only by an une- 
li n of t r planet that any change could be 
( é n, t ( would, according to our law 
‘ , nof rem uns imperceptible. ‘The 
heavy than our system, would pro- 
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¢ ific men of t Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES C. LANE, Civil Engineer. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Tuurspay, September 18. 

Tue apparent general ease of money. to the brokers, and the deter- 
mined purchases at the Stock Exchange of New York and Erie, and Cleveland 
and Toledo influencing @ firm feeling on the whole list, have measurably neu- 
tralized ‘the adverse rise attempted to be made of the heavy outward ship- 
ments of specie by the steamer Persia, which foots up $1,563,646. The truth 
seems to be that both the money and share markets are less sensitive to these 
movements than last year, mainly owing, it is believed by some parties, to the 
restoration of peace in Europe; the consequent lower and steadier rates of in- 
terest on the other side, and to the fine crops, large railway traffic and 

export demand for produce on this. The chief qualification to this bright look 
of our material interests, is the late heavy importations, but even these from 
the tardiness with which, until this week, they apparently influenced the ex- 
changes and the near approach to the cotton season, fail to outweigh the grow- 
ing conviction that many of our public and corporate securities have been too 
cheaply estimated in preportion to the dividends they insure, and the increased 


| ease with which the finances of the States and their leading railroads are now 


conducted. 

There is an ample, though not very cheap, supply of money, and the stock 
and discount brokers are readily accommodated at 7 per cent., subject to im- 
mediate demand, and 8 @ 9 @ cent. for strictly prime paper ; only the very 
short dates current at bank for 7 @ cent., as the general rule. The banks move 
steadily but cautiously, and are mostly discounting their full receipts. Some 
of the outside money lenders want 9 (@ 10 ® cent. on strictly prime paper, 
and very fair names are going at 10 @ 12 ® cent., but for the former the quo- 
tations of yesterday, 8 @ 9 @ cent., again governed the actual sales by the 
di count brokers. The activity in stocks does not as yet materially affect the 
demand ; the heaviest dealings being in road shares, which are quite as scarce 
for immediate delivery as cash itself. The contracts making in some of them 
are enormous, and the activity of speculation in September continues to create 
considerable surprise with a good portion of the brokers’ board. Foreign ex 
change is quiet since the sailing of the Persia. 

The bank statement for the week shows no important change in its items, 
excepting the loss of specie, which is rather larger than was anticipated. The 
Sub-Treasury has drained a considerable portion of this loss, and some large 
parcels have been sent to the interior. The loans have varied but slightly in 
two weeks. The small increase this week is much more than accounted for by 
the addition to the list of the new Artizan’s Bank. The principal change in the 
movement has been the banks having a large number of country accounts! 
these have lost considerably in deposits, and, in consequence, have contracted 
their lines of loans. There has, however, been a sufficient expansion scattered 
among the other banks to neutralize the contraction, and keep the line up to 
the previous peint. ‘The comparison with last week is : 











Loans & Dis. Specie. Circulation. Deposita. 

Sept. 6.......$109,560,942 $13,098,876 $8,887,860 $89,350,154 
Sept. 13 ..... 109,579,776 12,281,387 8,741,064 88,044,870 
Decrease....,..$18,833 cece cece ocescese eoeesece 
Increase..... sees cccccs $17,489 $146,796 $1,305,284 


Commerce or Boston.—The export of cotton goods from September Ist to the 
12th, was 3,898 packages; previously, since January Ist, 26,337 packages. 
Total this year, so far, 40,030 packages ; same time last year, 24,263 packages. 
The value of the exports, including specie, has been as follows: American, 
$712,445 37 ; foreign, $91,894 05 ; total, $804,339 43. 


THE MARKETS. 





THuRspAY, September 18.—Coffee.—Rio has been active at full prices; sales at 10% @ 12¢. 
Other kinds are quiet, but firm; sales of Java at 144% @ 14%{c, The stock of Rio is 53,500 
bags. 






rhe demand is brisk for Anthracite, and holders are firm. The arrivals are not 





equal to the increased wants of the trade, and thus far are below those of last year, Prices 
have improved itly, and still tend upward ; sales of Peach Orchard at $4 75 @ $5 874g ; 
Lehigh at $6 @ . Foreign is in better demand, and is less freely offered ; sales of 
Liverpool Orrel at $9, and House Cannel at $10 50 @ $11, 4 mos, 





Flour and Meal,—There is less inquiry for Western Canal Flour, and the medium grades 
are rather lower, ‘The arrivals are light, but still in excess of the demand, which is con 
fined to the local and Eastern trade. The better grades sell slowly, and at the close prices 
favor the buyer, The export demand is very trivial; the sales are $5 909 @ $6 35 for com- 
mon t vod State ; $6 20 @ $6 30 for Superfine Indiana and Upper Lake ; $6 40 @ $6 60 for 
8 : 7 15 @ $8 for fair to very good extra Ohio; $6 75 @ $9 265 for St. Louis 
@ $9 25 for extra Genesee. Canadian Flour is in small stock, and is quiet 
75 for extra brands. Southern Flour is dull, and the better grades are lower, 
isupply; sales at $7 15 @ 60 tor mixed to good brands Baltimore, Alexandria, 

5 (@ $8 for favorite, fancy and extr nds. Rye Flour is in limited demand, 

arge ; sales of fine at $3 25 @ $4, and superfine at $4 25 @ 
» at $3 70 @ $3 75 for Jersey, and $4 1244 for Brandywine, and 
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Wheat is less active, and the market is 1 @ 2c. easter; the as- 
r »; there is no demand for future delivery at present prices ; 
the sal 1 Re rn at $1 65 @ $1 58, the latter an extreme price; White 

45 @ $1 65 for inferior to prime ; Mix do, at $1 56; fair White Canadian 
e Ohio at $1 66; White i last evening ; and Red Illinois at 
Rye is firm, the stock small, and the ce Vats are in fair request ; 





d So 





ry 


[ilinol 1 67, 


sand good at 90c, 















ne Western salable at 46 @ 46\¢c., State at 44 @ 46c., 42 @ 44c. for Jersey, and 39 @ 42c. 
Southern. Barley is rather firmer; the supply of Prime is ght; sales of Prime Four- 

i State at $1 32. White Beans are in limited demand at $2 @ $2 25% bush. Canadian 

are very quiet at $1 10 @ $1 15, with a very small stock. Corn is offered quite freely, and 

with a further advance In freights prices are again lower; the inquiryis mainly for export ; 
the sales are at 67 @ 6 . for Western Mixed, closing at 68c. for prime; 72 @ 7éc. for 





; an 1 c. for Southern Yellow. 
oderate business is doing in foreign descriptions at steady rates, New 
s tontinue scarce and firm without sales. We quote: New Orleans, new, 


; Porto Rico, @ 46c.; Trinidad Cuba, 88c, @ 45c,; Cuba Muscovado, 
















rt Pork; the demand is good for the home trade, and we 








not a speculative ing es at $20 1244 for Mess, $17 6244 @ $18 for Prime; other 
kinds are nominal, Included In the sales are 1,000 bbls, Mess, buyer's option all this month, 
at $20. Beef is quite firm and in good request for the local trade for shipment; sales at 
$6 @ $71 "rime, $8 @ $9 25 fer Country Mess, $8 560 @ $11 for repacked Mess, and $11 @ 
gi2 Sot ra Mess. Prime Mess Beef is steady at $14@17. Beef Hams are scarce at 
$20 @ $21. Western-smoked Bacon is salable at llc. Cut Meats are quite duil at 9c. for 

s and 8c, for shoulders, in salt, Smoked Meats are quiet. Lard is again better and in 


r the trade and for shipment; sales at l4\c. @ l4}gc., and kegs at 14}gc. @ 







firm and in fair demand at 16 @ 19c, for Ohio, and léc, @ 22c, for state; 
s. Cheese is salable at 6c. @ 9c. and plenty, 
rnips.—The receipts of common Potatoes are larger, and prices have 


» Junes and Mercers at $1 26 @ $2 ¥ bbl. 
Turnips are nominal, 


quot Sweets are easier; sales at 


Delawares and Jerseys, 













Rice is qt ices rule steady; sales at $4 @ $4 50 Y 100 DB. 

Sugars ¢ very animated at buoyant prices; the trade have purchased freely. 
Refined are quiet, but advancing. We quote: St. Croix, ¥ , nominal; New Orleans, 
7%c. @ 9c.; Cuba Muscovado, 73gc. @ 9c.; Porto Rico, Tc 9\c.; Havana White, nominal; 
Havana Brown and Yellow, i Manilla, 8\gc. @ —; Stuarts’ (A) Crushed, 12Kc.@ 

; Stuarts’ Double Refined Loaf, 12%{c.; Stuarts’ Double Refined Crushed, 12)¢¢.; 
Stuarts’ Double Refined Ground, 12c, 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


The next State elections that occur are to be held October 6th in 
Georgia and Florida. The elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and South 
take place October 14. 

A fine ship of 1700 tons was launched this morning from Mr. 

x hip yard in Chelsea, named the ‘* William H. Prescott.’’ The vessel 
is owned by Messrs. Andrew '. Hall and William Bramhall. The figure head is 
in full length; the head and chest were copied from Greenough’s marble bust 
of the historian, and the carver has succeeded in producing a fine likeness. The 
figure was handsomely draped. The launch was most successful. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Gazette, details a very remarkable instance of 
monomania, which bas just been terminated in tnat city, in the case of Rev. 
Josh Upson, a Unitarian clergyman, who died at 12 o’clock on Sunday 
night. He has lived in an almost skeleton condition, abstaining from nourish 
ment for fifteen, twenty, and even thirty days in succession. He has main- 
tained and believed that he did this under the direction of ‘ the spirits,’’ who 
promised by this course of discipline to develop him into a more extraordinary 
‘*medium’’ than has hitherto been known. He lived under the impression 
that hundreds of disembodied spirits were constantly talking with him. 

According to the Census Report, there are in Canada 2,802 per- 
sons of an unsound mind. Of these, 1,056 reside in the Upper, and 1,076 in the 


Carolina 











Lower Province. ‘The males number 1,410, and the females 1,392. The whole 
population, according to the same report, is 1,842,103. The proportion of 
lunatics to the entire population is therefore 1 to 657. 

The government of New Granada has entered a protest against 


n of the government of Nicaragua by the United States. it eon 
cludes with an appeal *‘ to the sentiments of justice and honor of the United 
States government in favor of the people of Central America, and especially of 


that of Costa Rica, in order that its powerful interposition may save them, as 
far as possible, from the calamities of a war with aggressive and implacable 
enemies.’’ 


Henry J. Raymond, the editor of the New York Times, and 


Lieutenant-Governor of t ite, iy answer toa letter requesting permission to 
bring his name into the Republican Convention as a candidate for Governor, 
has replied that he does not propose to be a candidate for any office at the 
coming election. 


The Board of Trade of Baltimore and the Public School Commis- 


sioners, having determined to educate a portion of the youth of their city in 
the ence Of navigation, have purchased a ship from the government for the 
purpose, ard are now about to commence the necessary repairs and adapta 
tions. ‘This is an excellent plan for securing competent navigators. 

The twenty-cighth annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society occurred in Boston the present week, at the Music Hall. It 
was one of the richest displays of Pomona and Flora ever offered to the public. 


A trotting match for $2,000, mile heats, best three in five, in 





harn came off over the Union course September 15, between Brown Dick, 
Rocket and Lady Moscow. Brown Dick won the race gallantly, though it was 
ck ely contested. Time : 2:29, 2:33, 2:32. 


Hon. C. P. Villiers has been appointed to succeed Mr. Crampton 
as British Mini Washington. Mr. Villiers is a member of Parliament. 
He has accepted tt wintment, and was preparing to leave England with as 
little delay a 

Gov. Reeder addressed a Republican meeting at Morristown, 
N. J., September 18, when he stated the reasons which induced him to take his 
stand among the champions of Fremont in the coming election. 
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THE GREAT STATE FAIR, NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY AGRICUL- 
CULTURAL STATE FAIR. 
Tue fair of the State Agricul- 
tural Society of New Jersey com- 
menced on Tuesday, Sept. 9, 
and continued four days, closin 
Friday rte 2 September 12. 
The location of the Fair ground 
was on the hill above the old 
quarry, north-east of the city of 
Newark, including that fine 
rove on the east side of the hill. 
he distance is about a mile 
from the centre of the town. The 
roads were excessively crowded 
from the Fair ground to Wash- 
ington square, and there the 
crowd was still larger. The 
ladies seemed to take an active 
interest and were out in brilliant 
array, and we can say with truth 
that the fair of Newark were the 
fairest objects to be seen in the 
Fair at Newark. The display of 


HH 
AnH 


animals and vegetables, though 
pretty good, was not such as 
gave general satisfaction. There 
were some satisfactory sheep and 
meg! pigs, but neither the 
bleat of the one nor the grunt 
of the other was very musical. 
A good many implements were 
exhibited, but they seemed rather 
fitted for manufacturing than 
agricultural purposes. The show 
of Newark carriages and har- 
nesses was very extensive. The 
officers of the Society are very 
much to be commended, and it is 
to be regretted that the faimers 
throughout New Jersey did not 
take a deeper interest in the 
Exhibition. The concourse of 
visitors was large and respect- 
able. 
TRIAL OF HORSES. 

During the Fair there was a 
very spirited trial of steeds, 
which was a source of much 
entertainment. The ladies took 








an active part, and they were beautiful to behold in their gy and 
lively costumes. We give two engravings, representing the Fair 
and the trial to which we allude. 








Tae WEATHER AND THE Crops.—The weather, for the past 
week, has been warm, and has rapidly brought forward the ripening 
corn, so that the most of it is out of the way of the frost. Some of 
it is being topped, and the most advanced fields are cut up at the 
root. The crop isa noble one. Potatoes promise an average yield, 
and do not appear to have been injured by the wide alterations of 
extreme drouth and drenching rains. We see that in Maine there 
is a wide complaint from early dying of the tops, and a prospect of 
severe losses to the farmers from mildew. e only remedy is to 
dig and properly secure the crops. The tobacco crop of the Con- 
necticut valley is unusually fine. The worm has given considerable 
trouble, but care has saved the plants, One grower has already 
been offered fifteen cents-a pound for his crop. Ten cents pays 
well, so that, with the heavy crop, tobacco will without doubt be the 
most profitable product of the region this year. In Kentucky, the 
tobacco crop is a failure, so that it is possible that a further advance 
will be realized. The Missouri papers anticipate a great failure in 
the hemp crop, which is a great pity, in a locality where the article 
is so greatly needed. A letter to the New York Tribune, from She- 
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TR'AL OF H°RSIS, AT THE STATE FAIR, NEVA -- 
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boygan, Wis., says that Indian corn and potatoes will be almost a 
failure in that region. The Savannah, Ga., Republican tells a very 
eo story for the rice crop in that region. Apples and potatoes in 
New Hampshire will come in greatly under the average yield, and 
it will require much sun to ripen out the corn. 

THE MILLIONAIRE ButcuER oF LoNDON.—A carriage which drove 
by was too fine to be elegant, and was drawn by two magnificent 
horses. On the box, adorned with beautiful fringe, sat a black- 
coated coachman; there was not a wrinkle in his white cravat —his 
snowy gloves were spotless. In the vehicle, in downy cushions, 
carelessly lounged a man without a coat, his arms bare, his sleeves 


| turned up to the shoulder, an apron with the corners turned up 


served him as a girdle—so that the coachman looked like a gentle- 
man driving a mechanic in his working dress. Mr. W. asked his 
neighbor who and what was the strange-looking occupant of the 
dashing carriage. ‘‘ The richest butcher in London,” was the re- 
ply. “He is returning in his own carriage from the slaughter- 
house to his residence. His forefathers were in the same business; 
his father left him a fortune of two millions, and he, out of modesty, 
follows his profession—very honorable custom. This gentleman 
butcher possesses four millions.” 

The bill loaning $6,000 per mile to the Railroad Company, passed 
by the Legislature of Texas, has become a law without the signature of the 
Governor. 

The best way to restore the color of German silver when it becomes 
tarnished, is to rub each article of it, when wet, with a pinch of fine salt. 
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INDEPENDENCE ROCK.—COL. FREMONT’S CROSS. 


Tuts remarkable rock—remarkable not only of itself, but also be- 
cause of the prominence it has attained in the present political cam- 
paign—we have thought worthy of a full-page illustration in our 
aper. We are indebted for the sketch from which our engraving 
is made to the courtesy and kindness of Mr. John Taylor, ‘one cf 
the twelve”’ apostles of the church of the ‘‘ Latter Day Saints,”’ and 
the able and gentlemanly editor of the ‘‘ Mormon” newspaper pub- 
lished in this city. We desire in this connection to tender our sin- 
cere thanks to the conductors of that journal for our admirable 
drawing of the city of the Great Salt Lake, and for numerous other 
sketches of sceriery in that far-off region, which have already ap- 
peared in our paper, and which will continue, from time to time, to 
enrich our columns. We should have earlier acknowledged the 
obligation, and take great pleasure in stating that they afford us 
every information requisite to a truthful description of the illustra- 
tions. A geographical error obtains very generally in regard to 
the locality of Independence Rock. Even our friend, Charles W. 
Upham, Esq., the author of a most attractive biography of the 
republican candidate for the Presidency, commits the grave mistake 
of placing it among the Rocky Mountains, when, in fact, it is three 
or four days’ travel from the famous South Pass, and two days’ 
journey, as emigrants are in the habit of travelling, from where the 
range of mountains begins to rise. It is an isolated rock—a huge 
granite boulder—lying to the eastward of the mountains, on a vast 
plain that is traversed by the Sweet Water river, a clear and beau- 
tiful stream. Close to its margin lies the road, following and cross- 
ing the devious windings of the river, and at this point running 
immediately by therock. The roadis what is known as the old mili- 
tary route to Oregon, and is travelled by all emigrants wending their 
way to Oregon, California, and the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
It was called Independence Rock because it was reached—as it 
generally is in the ordinary course of travel—on the 4th of July, 
and the day was there celebrated by the patriotic travellers. Nearly 
every passer-by clambers upon its summit, which is reached with- 
out difficulty, and thousands upon thousands of names, initials, and 
devices are cut upon its granite surface, many of them in positions 
it would seem almost impossible to attain. Centuries hence, per- 
haps, many of its quaint hieroglyphs will puzzle the antiquary 
more than the inscriptions on the Egyptian Pyramids. The 
terrible cross about which so much ado is made by unscru- 
pulous politicians was plainly cut, and then seamed over with 
a coating of India-rubber to preserve it from the action of the 
weather. We have seen it—as has almost every other man who 
has been there—and never dreamed of attaching to it any peculiar 
religious sigpificance other than that it was a most appropriate 
mark to show that the spot had been pressed by a Christian foot, 
and that civilized man, and not a roving Indian, had placed it there. 
We have followed closely in the footsteps of Col. Fremont across 
the trackless wilderness and over the toilsome mountains, and had 
our own life imperilled by grim starvation and the hostile Indian, and 
we have in this matter a deep feeling that rises above the abstrac- 
tions and absurdities of politicians. If men will divest themselves 
of all partisan bias, they must see the supreme folly of attributing 
to Col. Fremont a crime for having engraved upon this tablet of the 
Almighty the universal symbol of the Christian Faith. The Cross 
(which was the gallows of the Jews) is the sacred emblem of the 
religion of the Christian world. It belongs to no sect, or creed or 
nation ; and as well might that “devout astronomer’ who traced 
its outline among the eternal stars be denounced for conferring the 
name upon that beautiful constellation, as the great explorer of the 
wilderness who piously carved it upon God’s own monument of ever- 
lasting granite. The man who repudiates the ‘superstition of the 
cross ’’ can have little love for Him who bore it—the beautiful moon 
of the divine sun which alone illuminates our human nigh To be 
ashamed of the symbol is to be ashamed of the love and the suffer- 
ing it symbolizes. Surely the true “friends of the cross” out 
regard to creeds, will honor the heroic pilgrim of the wilderness who 
gratefully and devoutly recorded his triumph in that simple sign, 
dear to every Christian heart—the holy hieroglyphic w ] l } 
story of a world’s redemption, which no Christian eye can ever see 
without veneration, and which no Christian soul can ever co1 
plate without the most profound emotions. Col. Fremont 
reason to be ashamed of his chronicle of the Cross. As a sacred me- 
mento of the convict of Calvary; as the bloodstained symbol of a 
redeeming principle which the world has not yet comprehended; as 
a holy comforter and keep-sake for every suffering sinner, the Cross 
is an emblem dear to the heart of Christendom, which we a 
testant and Catholic alike, revere. Why denounce the explorer of 
the wilderness for carving its lines on Independence Rock, while 
venerate the piety of the astronomer who traced its sacred lineaments 
among the everlasting stars of heaven? And yet his political oppo- 
nents deride him for this simple act of faith. If this is not bigotry, 
we know not what is. i 























It is worse: it is unblushing infidelity. The 
Cross, the world over, is but the symbol of Christianity, as the Cres- 
cent is the symbol of Moslemism. It is the sacred and mournful 
memento of Him who bore it upon his shoulders up the Hill of 
Death, where he suffered and died—a martyr to principle—a victim 
to intolerance—a willing sacrifice for the sins of us all. Colonel 
Fremont, in common with the whole Christian world, reveres the 
sad sign of the crucifixion, and has carved the holy symbol upon 
a granite summit of Christian America. For this pious and cus- 
tomary act he is denounced as a man guilty of an offence that dis- 
qualifies him for the Presidency of a Christian nation! Political 
geen blinded by prejudice, attempt to deduce from this sim- 
Be act that he must be a Roman Catholic—a devout follower of 
"io Nono. If the matter were not too serious for ridicule, we 
could only laugh at such absurdity. There is as much sense in such 
an argument as in saying that because Col. Fremont has roamed a 
great deal, therefore he must be a Rome-an Catholic! The sect 
which derives its authority and takes its direction from the hoary 
splendors of St. Peter’s has no claim to a monopoly of the Cross 

e do not wish to be understood as taking any part in the present 
exciting controversy of the day—our paper being strictly neutral in 
Olitics—but we cannot forbear saying that Col. Fremont’s friends 
ave their opponents upon the hip when they declare that they 
would much rather see his name and faith thus inscribed than find 
it written at the bottom of Fugitive Slave bills or Ostend manifestos. 








To CORRESPONDENTS. —If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re 
markable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thankfully re 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, wiil favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and ev: 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the w 
manner. . 
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Encusn AGEncy.—Subscriptions received by Triilner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row. 
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- PRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 20, 1856 

Our paper of last week was a more than usually attractive num- 
ber. A very large edition was printed, though not more than was 
wanted, to meet the increasing demand. If any of our readers 
therefore, were so unlucky as not to see our last paper, we advise 
them to procure it without delay. 

The fact is, the more our Illustrated Newspaper become: 
known, the larger becomes the host by whom it is read and ad 


mired, We expect, by-and-bye, to eclipse the London / 

News. From all parts of the country we are now in daily receipt 
of the most flattering notices by the press. We take this occasion 
to ask the various editors who have spoken kindly of us to accept 


At th 
same time, we beg leave to assure them that of our success and the 


our hearty thanks for their free and generous courtesy. 


lasting establishment of this paper there now remains not the 


shadow of a doubt, Unless we meet with some entirely unex- 





pected contingencies, whieh cannot be anticipated and now seem 
to be impossible, this paper will in a few weeks be placed on a 
sure and durable basis. 

We are preparing a splendid specimen number, which we 
shall sow broadcast all over the land—it will be sent everywhere, 
and given away with the utmost freedom. All we ask in return 
for the great expenditure which this sheet will entail is some 
words of friendly notice, whether printed or spoken. As its 
result we look indeed for a large increase of subscribers; but 
every one who sends us his or her name will be sure to be richly 
compensated. The new and beautiful romance, entirely original, 
which is now in the hands of our artists for illustration and 
which will shortly be commenced, will of itself be worth a year’s 
subscription. 

Moreover, we are preparing to surpass all our former efforts in 
the style, character and number of our Ji/ustrations. The pur- 
chaser of Les/ie’s Illustrated Newspaper will often obtain for a 
single dime a carefully engraved copy of a picture which cannot 
be elsewhere procured for more dollars than he pays cents. Some 
of these engravings will be so large and so well executed as to be 
well worth cutting out and framing. All of them will be found 
entitled to careful preservation. Those who regularly jile the 
paper will find themselves, at the end of each six months, pos- 
sessed of an elegant portfolio of pictures. 

With regard to the literary character of this paper, we desire 
to say, with emphasis, that it shall be as good as if it solely de- 
pended on that, and not on its engravings. Many persons enter- 
tain the idea that the proprietor wholly relies on-artistic embel- 
is both erroneous 





lishments, and not on intellectual efforts. This 
and absurd. It is his ambition that his journal shall circulate 


among the best educated and most intel To this end he 








its whose names and 





has already secured editors and corresponde 
writings are held in the highest esteem by the American public, 
and whose reputations have extended over the whole country. 
From time to time we shall announce to our readers what we 
are preparing to do, so as to keep alive an unflagging interest. 
As an earnest of what our deeds in future shall be, we point 
with, as we deferentially think, a justifiable pride to what we 
have done. We assert, without fear of being gainsaid, that we 
have presented to the community by far the best Illustrated 
Newspaper that has been published in the United States; and 
there is no reason, if we are liberally sustained, why we cannot 


equal the best that are published in Eur 


MR. GEORGE PEABODY. 











T'18 eminent American banker, for many years resident in London, 
arrived in New York by the steamship Atlantic on M y last. 
He was met on his arrival here by a committee of merchants, and 
escorted to the St. Nicholas Hotel, where a suite of rooms had been 
engaged. During the afternoon and evening the distir hed 
stranger Was Vis ited by a large number of his friends, and was waited 
on by a committee of merchants from Boston, who tendered him an 
invitation to that city. On Tuesday he was visited by a depu n 
of Southern merchants. Mr. Peabody remained here in quiet until 
Thursday, when he departed on a visit to Newport as the t of 
Mr. Wetmore. On his return to the city 2 complimentary reception 


(probably a dinner) will be given him by the merchants of New 














York. And well has such a compliment been deserve » Ame- 
rican abroad has ever played a more hon rable part, or «¢ ‘ 
more cordial, universal esteem and respect than Mr. Peabody. He 
has been nobly hospitable, lavishly generous. By his t ‘ul and 
splendid parties, he has not only illustrated his own ho but ths 
of his country ; he has fostered the spirit of national kindliness and 
augmented the mutual regard of Englishmen and Americans. W< 
are rejoiced to see that the merchants of our great ¢ ities will be em- 
ulous to repay him in kind for his most liberal and constant « iviliti 
Posit1vE PutiosopHy.—In another part of « j r will be 
found an article under this title, which practically solves t yroblem 
contained in our issue of June 21st, accompanied by di ams, and 
entitled a Mathematical Paradox. This article will be found not 


only to explain the mystery of that popular toy; but it turns the 
nystery to good account, by applying its principle to some of the 
problems of the solar system ; and, among others, the long-disputed 


point whether the moon revolves on its axis. 


LITERARY. 


LEonARD Scotr & Co. continue their republications of the foreign 
































reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine. We sincerely believe that 1 
ce antly read these periodicals without becoming well inforn 
important topics of the day, for they are mostly nd cussed j 
with ability, learning, and thoroughness, and gene lly with 
he republications comprise, beside Blackwood, » Westminster, 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh, and the North Bri ir Re , ea excellent in it 
nd, and written for by the best cri 
The prices of subscription to these republi ( eY 
»parately or together. 
FREDERICK PERTHES.—Early on the of t of } 1 
1s bu 1 in the churel 1 of Goths ( ly, ¢ 
name of Frederick Perth >was | r ‘ 
was the intimate friend of Kl < I b 
nd Heeren. Among his confid € ( i 
( His life seemed full of every 1 j 
i wl e literati of his ¢ coun ‘ 
ciat Hi gra one of the most « 
y ‘ It has just been translated G 1 
( t & Co., in Edinburgh D) ( ‘ \ 
\r publishers of this admi abl It . 
f yl ry man the perusal ] 
i it c lar or man of ta u I 
DLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, says an exchange paper, characterizes 1 
on Mr. Sumner by Mr Tt , as ** so ur 
lieve the, veriest coal-heaver in this country ild have rl ve { 
' tod tt.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine uses t | 
ave to say is—Blackwood 1 b ! 
ir sil of 1 pl I 
] al 
i ter ( 
| T 
by I 
Db 1 y 
ypinions of Engl cs « i 
racts, confirmatory of this, ! i the London Q j ] 
Review, the British Critic, Bl Ma . was 
ofa | . P i our spac ! B we m 
nd « t Weslmi That Revi 











leading paper. After highly complimenting Mr. Prescott for his admirable life 
of Philip the Second, (two volumes of which only have been issued,) and speak- 
ing of it as, like all his writings, ‘‘eloquent, rational, cultivated, written in a 
kindly, genial spirit, dispassionate and tolerant,” the Review speaks of the 
‘* Rise of the Dutch Republic,” as ‘‘a history, complele as genius and industry 
can make it.’’ ‘It has been the result of many years of silent, thoughtful, 
unobtrusive labor.”’ ‘It is a book which will take its place among the-finest 
histories in this or any other language.”’ ‘‘If we may not claim the writer as 
an Englishman, we have reason to be glad that in these dangerous times a 
book should have appeared, by an American writer, which will form a link 
among all who speak our common language, which will not fail to show that 
America and England are not united only in blood and interest, but that the 
; t thinkers there as well as here agree at heart in far higher subjects.’’ 
All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His 
mind is broad, his industry unwearied. In power of dramatic description no 
modern writer, except perhaps Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him, and in analysis of 
ster he is elaborate and distinct. His principles are those of honest love 
‘all which is good and admirable in human character wherever he finds it, 
v » he unaffectedly hates oppression and despises selfishness with all his 
heart.’’ ‘He tells his story with fact, not with commentary, and trusts for 
his effects to the quiet and simple truth.”? ‘The matter is compressed by the 
elaborate finish of the style.” 
is is high commendation, and, coming from such a source, must be received 
wit ire confidence. It is enough to mark the work as one worthy to be 
purchased by every patriot, every scholar, every lover of history, and placed 
n all good libraries, whether public or private. 
nagers of public associations, who have omitted the duty of p 
k, we advise them to perform it without delay; for, besides i 
t reflects great honor upon our countr We have hs 
1 with Harper & Brothers on the subject, but presume that they will, 
customed liberality, supply the volumes at a reasonable discount to all 
literary institutions. , 
Tuk PUBLISHERS AND THE TRADE Sates.—The city is at present enlivened by 
pearance in our streets of the publishers, jolly good fellows who may, 
r the present system of business, say to authors how many books we get 
rhe regular trade sale of Leavitt and Delis has been largely attended, 
and the sales have been carried on with great satisfaction, both sellers and 
buy being seemingly pleased with their mutual relations. Among the most 
al contributors is Putnam, and his most popular works the “ Life of Wash 
ington,’? by Washington Irving. The old and favorite house of Bangs and 
Prothers has also been crowded with purchasers, and there appears no dimi 
the amount of the regular sales. The Messrs. Harper, who have 
s continued their business relation with Bangs and Brother, con 
t of books not only remarkable for its valuable contents, but also 
‘able in the development of the fact that the gigantic book establish 





























If there are any librarians, 
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ment, of which they are the head, produces annually an amount of manufac 
s equal in number to the whole amount of the remaining mem 
le put together. It is also conceded thatat the present moment 


itions of this house not only in solid and useful works, but also in 















their ‘‘ light reading,’’ maintains a higher position than ever, and h: a more 
niversal demand. There are no better men in the world in social life than 
] rs. Although they serve up to the public intellectual food, they are 
eat sticklers themselves for corned beef, boned turkey, and Lnpagne, and 
they can turn from the dry details of business and enter into the consumption 


ature comfor 





I with an avidity quite gratifying to hospitable people, 
and exceedingly edifying to hotel-keepers, who are apt to be very much alarm 
ed Jest their boarders will get ‘‘ more than their money.’’ The appearance of 
at these trade sales is a circumstance well calculated to 









authors and critic 

call forth the powers of the pencil of Cruikshank and Leech. Authors rarely 
look pleased at the. proceedings, and seldom take any particular interest in 
what is going on, except it be in the discussion of the “ lunch” in the upper 
room 


LAST OF HIS RACE.—Commenced in No.7. 


CHAPTER LXIV.—Continued. 

On quitting the booth the dancer directed his steps to the Great Nugget 
here he found Dick and his companion conversing with the pale-faced girl, 
rah Ann. Fortunately, the shanty was free from guests, and Hackabut 

b It was evident from the agitation of our hero, that he had 
had passsed. 

all,’’ he said, wringing the hand of his friend : “‘ all the danger and 

ir devotion.to me has caused. Pet—I scarcely dare name her——’’ 

afe,’? ied Sam : ‘‘ but poor Gog !’? 


ent. 













‘Ts he much hur 
** Dying, | fear.’’ 
ral minutes ; neither of the young men could 
ed to the da} od, when they prac 
the kind-hearted giant stood with his huge 





ys of their boyh« 





arms extended to catct 
































Neither was his c us defence 
of n forgotten after Die the Be unchester. 
Poor fellow !’’ exclaimed the latter, breaking silence Sam, I abandon 
my design of pursuing possessed himself of the proofs of 
my legitimacy. Title! n reads my heart, I’d sacrifice them 
) repair the evil our absence has occasioned.’’ 
Connor looked surprised. 
‘I care not who knows my story now,’’ continued the speaker; ‘‘ our only 
care must be to st ster from a repetition of the outrage which this 
rn ireatene by ti , hd 
“sy ard | rand the man they call Ben er arrange it with my 
‘ ob irl. ‘It seems there is some young mn in the 
b Ly m they are determined to carry off with them to th zs,?? 
Will the: exclaimed Sam, his features flushing wit ién; *f one 
l t hall be sacrificed I 1€y 
» lives than one,’ vying his hand “ Still I cannot 
ul > he added, « iformant, ‘‘ how this outrage has 
I | 1. I fancied » arrival of the commissioner, some 
t like order had been 
so it has,’’ replied Sarah Ann; ‘‘ but Mr. Hardy is absent with the 
police at Bathurst, where the gold has been placed for security, till the arrival 
escort ; 
ind when does he return ?’’ 
not expected till the morning.”’ 
ell good girl,”’ said Dick; “ lawk and depraved as are th« 


piace, are re not some on 


ity of the adventurers who freq 
i thood effaced from the hearts 


whom we may rely for assistance? 





e 
and Heaven 
na victim 
, and his band 





‘J have never found such,’’ answered the girl, mournfully; “ 
I sought a protector from the brutality of which I have be 
all stand too much in awe of the man tl 
e the terror of the place.”’ 
is clear,’’ observed his friend, with a determined look, “‘ that we must 
upon ourselves.’’ 
‘Let me join with you!” exclaimed Connor, earnestly. ‘‘I would willingly 


in such a cause; how much more willingly, then, to secure your 





y call Phil 
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nce? 
» offer was frankly accepted, for all suspicion of his intentions had long 
been dissipated in the minds of his companions; and in their present 
{ ition the aid of one resolute arm was too valuable to be lightly 

















( After purchasing ammunition at the shanty they took their leave 
of the girl, who promised faithfully, in the event of Miller and Ben Sneder 
making inquiries after them, to say that they had left the station to return to 
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a route they had many reasons for 
: it was there the young 


the diggings by way of the Lower (Cr 





1¢ ruffians would carefully a 



















Scotch land robbe place called Granite Point. 
On ¢ st the par in s¢ h of the surgeon, Dr. 
Bawnir y] iioned north e n, Vv with the prudence 
hal it ¢, had pitched his tent as close to the quarters of the Com 
I nny of A api he expedition to the diggings had indeed 
proved a Iden one; for ging from his charges he must have amassed a 
considerable sum. Previous to the dise r r ils he had 
been half starved in Sydney Never had dr ry of the profession 
} hy " Y Quinine sold f r twent i we i L the 
< on in had to be Lj t have 
I List or | ur 
rhe ‘ little man making meal of ¢ vl | 
f v i r too ¢ l rate 
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« and that is +” 
“ My fee.” 
“Name it. We will not haggle with 


ype the former, in a tone of 
contempt. ‘‘ Wejlive and learn,’’ he **T looked upon leech-craft as a 
sacred one ; I find it’s a trade.’ 


“ And a very indifferent one, too,’ retorted the Scot, ‘‘when doctors are 
fules enough to trust to the gratitude o’ their patients. Gratitude !’’ he re- 
peated, with a chuckle—“ it’s the raraavis of humanity. I might have starved 
if I had relied on it.” 

“Your fee, sir; your fee?’ said Dick, impatiently. 

‘* Four ounces of gold. But, mind, that’s only for the viseet. If an opera- 
tion should prove necessary, I must have a muckle mair.’’ 

Extravagant as the conditions were, they were at once acceded to ; fer the 
two friends would have parted with the last coin in their possession in the 
hope of preserving the life of the faithful Gog. As soon as the price was counted 
down, the old man exchanged his old plaid dressing-gown fora coat, and, taking 
up a case of instruments, declared himself ready to accompany them. 

On reaching the van, it was singular to remark not only the skill, but the 
almost womanly tenderness with which Dr. Bawning examined the head of 
his huge patient—the care with which he shaved away the hair to examine 
more closely the injury. 

‘‘ As I thought,’”’ he said; “a fracture.”’ 

‘* But you will save him?’’ exclaimed Pet, seizing his hand, which was 
covered with the hair and blood of her defender. ‘‘ You are skillful, I am sure 
you are, for you speak kindly—Oh, save him! Heaven will reward you. I will 
pray for you.”’ 

** And I will pay you,’’ added the showman, who knew the character of his 
visitor. 

Under all his crusty humor and love of gold, there was a spark of kindliness 
in the heart of the old doctor. Perhaps the imploring eyes of the poor girl, 
which were fixed upon his features, recalled some half-forgotten memory of his 

youth. 
me Weel, lassie, weel,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll just do my best, but it’s an ugly knock. 
You and the auld lady had better leave the place awhile.”’ 

As Pet and Mrs. Webb were the only females in the van, there was no mis- 
taking the party designated as the “‘ auld lady,’”’ and,the heart of the majestic 
Euphrasia swelled with indignation. 

‘*Man !’’ she exclaimed, in the deepest tone of her Lady-Macbeth-like voice, 
‘*thou canst not call me that !’’ 

This was a quotation from Milwood in Lillo’s tragedy of ‘‘ George Barnwell,”’ 
and intended to be withering and crushing, but it was perfectly thrown away 
upon the practitioner. 

‘*T am not quite sure of that,’’ he replied, eyeing her masculine proportions ; 
‘‘ but, man or woman, ye’ll be better awa’.”’ 

To prevent the explosion of her wrath, which might not have been confined 
to words alone, Dick, whose influence over the Tragedy Queen was unbounded, 
whispered in her ear that the doctor was mad, and entreated her to comply 
with his request. The lady reluctantly obeyed, but not before she had assured 
the offender, in a speech intended to be blank verse, that she scorned and 
defied him. 

Judging from her strength, she might have securely added, ‘‘and half 
a dozen such.”’ 

Pet was about to follow her, when an observation from the doctor de- 
tained her. 

‘< It’s a verra delicate ooperation,’”’ he said. ‘‘I never in all my born days 
ooperated upon sic @ mammoth. You mun hold him fast—gin he stirs its 
cleeth.’? 

‘*T will hold him,’’ exclaimed the poor girl. 

“You! Are ye daft, lassie ?’’ 

**Tt is the more certain way,” observed Sam, who knew his sister’s influence 
over the giant. ‘‘ You might cut him in pieces, and he would lie still, if Pet 
commanded him. All I fear is her courage.’’ 

** You need not fear it, brother, when it is to save the life of Gog.’’ 

Although Dr. Bawning considered it a most extraordinary proceeding, he 
olfered no further objection ; and Pet at once proceeded to her self-imposed 
task. Taking the hands of her huge protector in her own, she spoke to him in 
the most endearing tones. At the sound of her voice the man-mountain 
opened his heavy eyes and faintly smiled. 

‘*Gog ! dear good Gog !’’ she said, ‘‘ you must promise to remain very still : 
the doctor is about to put you to great pain ; but it is to cure you, to restore 
you to your friends, to those who love you. Do you hear me?” 

The giant nodded. 

** And you promise me?’’ 

** Safe,’’ he muttered, ‘* quite safe.”’ 

With the assistance of Sam, the operator raised the head of his patient par- 
tially from the floor, and placed it between his knees. With a scalpel he 
divided the flesh and laid bare the bone, all of which the sufferer endured 
patiently ; but when the saw was applied, his huge frame heaved convulsively 
and he ground his teeth in agony. Poor Pet turned exceedingly pale, but her 
resolution never for an instant failed her ; although the sight of the blood and 
agony of the poor fellow wrung her to the heart. 

‘* Now just give me the forceps,’’ said the doctor. 

Sam handed them to him, and he skilfully grasped the piece of bone whose 
pressure had benumbed a portion of his brain. 

‘There |’? he exclaimed, in a tone of satisfaction, as he drew it out, “‘ that’s 
what I call a verra neat ooperation. Gude save us! what’s the matter wi’ the 
lassie ?’’ 

Pet had fainted. 

When she recovered her senses she found Gog with his head bound i 
reclining upon the pillows : his features were ghastly pale, but hi: breath 
much easier than before. 

** Will he live ?”’? demanded the dancer. 

‘*Oh, ay ! the critter will live weel eneugh, if he’s allood to remain quiet,’’ 
replied the surgeon; ‘‘ but, in the present feverish state of the brain, excite- 
ment would bring on inflammation; and you may just guess the conse- 
quence.’’ 

aw’ You hear, Pet,’’ said her brother; ‘‘ he will be spared to us: he is saved. 
Kiss me,’’ he added; ‘‘ you have shown firmness of which a man might well be 
proud,”? 
- Bless you !’’ said his sister, grasping the hand of the operator, and raising 
it to her lips; ‘“‘ bless you. I cannot tell how happy you have made me.”’ 

** Have 1!” chuckled the old man: ‘ weel, 1am right glad of it. You are 
a gude lassie, and have a rare courage of your ain. But I mun hasten back 
again: may be there’ll be some feller wi’ a bullet in his whame, or a slit in 
his thrapple, waiting me. But I’ll just wash my hands first.’’ 

Whilst the speaker was performing his ablutions, Mrs. Webb was admitted 
to the van. To do her justice, even her magnificent resentm:nt gave way 
when informed of the result of his skill; for, with all her affectation and dig- 
nity, she was really attached to Gog, who had followed her and her husband’s 
good and evil fortunes for nearly twenty years. 

As the doctor was about to depart, Dick and his friend counted out his fee 
to him. 

‘* Weel,”’ said the Scet, ‘‘ ye are honest fellers after all; and I what the 
deil man did ye tempt me by the sight o’ the gold for? I had made up my 
mind no to ask for it—that is,”’ he added, with prudent forethought, ‘I had 
half made up my mind to it.’’ 

‘* Take it, sir; you have earned it,’’ observed the dancer. 

‘* Weel, weel, so I have—that is, { have half earned it; this puir lassie earned 
the ither half, so ’m thinking we’ll just divide it.’’ 

He counted out half the sum and proffered it to Pet. Probably it was the 
first time in his life he had ever been known to do such a thing as return a 
portion of his fees. The girl, however, put it back, declaring that he had 
richly deserved it: an act which astonished him more even than his own sud- 
den fit of liberality. . 

‘* Ye mun be rich;’’ he said, at the same time quietly sliding the gold into 
his capacious pocket; ‘‘ but, as the auld proverb says, ‘light come, light go,’ 
and ye are young, and can work for mair.’’ 

With this reflection he took his leave, first repeating his caution that his 
patient should be kept perfectly quiet, and free from all excitement. 

Bs Quiet !’’ repeated Sam; ‘‘and this night the ruffians threaten to attack the 
place again. 

‘* Wretches |’? exclaimed Mrs. Webb, indignantly; ‘‘ but they shall find we 
are not to be tamely trampled on. ‘To the left of the wood’—booth, I mean— 
* be Rolla’s station.’ ’’ 

This was addressed to Dick, who perfectly understood her theatrical style of 
speaking. 

***To Alonzo,’’’ continued the speaker, ‘ ‘‘ we confide the van; for myself, 
straightforward will I march to meet the foe, and fight till I behold the people 
free, or they behold their monarch fall.’ ” 

At the end of her quotation from Pizarro, the old actress caught up the 
tin shield with which she had so frequently fought a broad-sword combat with 
the giant and drawn down thunders of applause, and armed herself with a 
theatrical sword. 

‘* Wonderful ’oman,’’ murmured her husband, in a tone of admiration; ‘‘ she 
ought to have been at Droory Lane.’’ 

‘* Or the Victoria,’? whispered Sam, in the ear of his friend. 

Several hours, however, were doomed to elapse before the courage of the 
mighty Euphrasia was brought to the test. F 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


To this great loss a sea of tears is due.—WALLER, 


As Dr Paw ning had so much more kindliness of nature than Dick and Sam at 
first supposed him capable of, they determined to proceed to his tent and con- 
sult him on the steps to be taken in their present difficulty, and Connor accom 
panied them 


on. 


e said, ‘‘it strikes me ye are baith in as ugly a fix as e’er I heard 
{ } } ; . . sos : 
As for help, where, in Heaven’s name, will ye find it in this lawless land 


now ithe commissioner is awa? Eh! stay—I have it. I can find one honest 
man to help ye—a kintryman of my ain. When do ye expect the murderous 
ruffiians? 

‘“Not before nightfall.’ 

‘And it wants Just five hours,’ observed the old man. “ Do either of ye 
ken the way to Granby Rise ?—it’s just sax miles.’’ , 


‘‘T know it well,” replied Connor; “we worked there for fifteen days but 
without success, 80 Miller insisted on abandoning it.”’ nis 
‘The mair fule he for his pains,” said the doctor, “for the place, unlike the 
> men, is better than it looks. Na matter for that. ye will find there a braw 
lad named Jack Muir; just say I sent you, and he'll lend yea hand. I cannot 
make it out,’’ he added; ‘‘he ought to ha’ been back at the station these two 
days past.” 











“Should he doubt us ?’’ the friends. 

‘¢He’ll no do that,”’ answered their adviser, ‘‘ especially if ye tell him that 
it’s time he brought me the stuff he promised. I may as weel be candid with 
ye; he is an industrious lad, and I ha’ been in the habit of sending his find- 
ings every week wi’ my ain economies to Sydney, and noo ye ken all about 
him.”’ 

The hope of gaining one more to assist them decided the friends on risking 
the journey, especially as it was easy for them to be back before the hour of 
the apprehended attack. Sam would fain have accompanied his friend, but 
the latter would hear it. 

As evening closed in, Sam cast many a wistful look from the half-closed shut- 
ter of the van, in hopes of seeing his friend arrive with the expected assistance. 
Pet was watching by the still sleeping Gog ; Webb and his wife silently con- 
cealing their valuables in the various nooks and contrivances of the vehicle. 
Several pairs of pistols, which had been carefully loaded, not forgetting Eu- 
phrasia’s sword and shield, lay ready for use upon the table. 

‘¢ Perhaps they wont come,’’ whispered the showman to his partner. 

‘* Pshaw ! he is true as steel.” 

‘“‘ Why, you don’t suppose I meant Dick,’”’ replied Webb. ‘‘I’d as soon doubt 
the pluck of Mrs. W. as his showing the white feather. It’s the diggers I mean; 
maybe they’ve thought better of it.’’ 

“Then you don’t know them,’’ observed the dancer, sadly. ‘‘ You might 
as well think to lure the famished wolf with sweet words from his prey, as 
expect Miller and his rascally gang to forego their scheme. Would Dick were 
returned !’’ he added ; ‘‘ and yet, Heaven forgive me, I fear the wish is a selfish 
one.’? 

Pet, whose confidence in her safety since the arrival of her brother had not 
for an instant been broken, regarded nim with surprise ; she saw that he was 
both agitated and anxious. Creeping gently to his side, she placed her hand 
upon his arm, and asked what was it he feared. 

‘‘Nothing ! nothing !’’ he replied, with a kiss. 
Dick.”’ 

** Did he promise to be back ?”’ 

“Yes, by nightfall.” 

‘¢ Then he’ll keep his word,’’ observed his sister, calmly. 

A violent blow was struck by some one on the outside with a stick against 
the van. 

The giant sighed, and turned uneasily on his side. 

‘¢ Don’t speak,’’ whispered Sam. 

The blow was repeated. The countenance of the poor girl became deadly 
pale, What, she thought, if the outrage of last night should be renewed. 

Pet had crept to the little bed at the end of the van in which her infant was 
sleeping. She first gently kissed, then covered him carefully over, and 
returned to her post by the side of Gog. 

“Tf he were well,’’ she thought, as she gazed upon the huge form of her 
helpless protector, ‘‘ what should I have to fear ?’’ 

By this time her brother, who was still anxiously listening, distinctly heard 
the tread of many feet in front of the booth. There was a pause, followed by 
the murmuring of voices, as if the mob were encouraging cach other. 

‘* They come,’’ he said, ‘‘ and Dick is not here. Heaven protect us.’’ 

He was not permitted to remain long in doubt as to the intentions of the 
lawless crew of half-drunken ruffians who, headed by Miller and Ben Sneder, 
quickly made their way into the canvas booth, and commenced beating with 
their bludgeons against the broken benches. There were loud whistles—calls 
for the play to begin—and shouts for the dancer. 

Still all was silent within the van, where the light had been extinguished. 

It was a terrible moment for Sam, as he stood with a pistol in each hand 
watching the crowd of upturned faces, on which passion, dissipation and vice 
had left appalling traces, through the opening of one of the shutters. At the 
call for his sister the countenance of her protector flushed deeply, and he 
grasped his weapons with increased resolution. 

‘¢ We are not going to be disappointed of our sport,’’ exclaimed the leader of 
the gang. ‘I know they are in the van.”’ 

‘¢ Dressing, perhaps,’’ added Ben, with a grin. ‘‘ Up with the curtain.’’ 

This was followed by loud demands for the dancing-girl to be sent out to them, 
followed with fearful threats in case of refusal. 

Poor Pet! how she shuddered as she heard them. 

‘* Smoke them out!’’ roared several. 

‘¢ Smash them in!’’ exclaimed others. 

** Crack their shell, Peter,’’ said Miller. 

He was armed with a sledge-hammer, and advanced amidst the cheers of his 
companions to the door of the van, when the report of a pistol was heard. The 
strong ruffian staggered and fell. 

There was a moment’s hesitation. The perfect silence of the inmates and the 
absence of light in the van, did more to cool their courage than threats or 
entreaties could have done—the latter, in all probability, would only have in- 
flamed them. 

‘* Peter is done for,’’ observed one of the mob, who had caught him as he 
fell ; ‘‘ the bullet has gone clean through his crab-shell.”’ 

Several of the others removed the body. Sam had aimed well. 

‘¢' You know what I promised you !’’ shouted Miller to the crowd, several of 
whom, not liking the turn affairs were taking, began to slink away. “ Free 
quarters to-night at the Great Nuggett. I'll pay the score.”’ 

Tempted by the love of drink, and still more by the ferocity of their instincts, 
the most courageous of the party caught up the broken benches, rushed 
towards the van, with the intention of using them like battering-rams. There 
was a second discharge ; this time four pistols were discharged, and three of 
the assailants fell. 

A fearful yell and a loud ery for vengeance followed. As the shots were not 
renewed, the leaders of the mob judged that the defenders were reloading. 
Each armed himself with a heavy piece of timber, and began battering against 
the sides of the van. It was a perfect hurricane of blows. The uprights began 
to crack, and it Was evident both to Sam ani Webb that in a few moments 
more they would be at the mercy of their infuriated assailants. 

The only signs which Gog gave of consciousness during this fearful 
struggle was by occasionally turning on his side and uttering a low moan. 

The door was beaten in, as well as a considerable portion of the side of the 
vehicle, up which the lawless ruffians now began to climb, not dreaming of 
resistance. They fortunately were without firearms. 

At the sight of their horrid faces Pet uttered a loud scream. 

‘Bring out the girl,’’ shouted Miller, ‘‘ and leave the old one.’’ 

It was the second time during the last twelve hours that the epithet old had 
been applied to the magnificent Euphrasia. As she afterwards avowed when 
relating the affair, it nerved her arm and stung her heart. She rushed to the open- 
ing in the side of the van and with her broad-sword dealt a succession of blows 
upon the heads and hands of those who were climbing up, so that they speedily 
fell back, the enraged amazon exclaiming all the while, in the language of her 
favorite melodrama, ‘‘Dastards! what, fly ye from a woman’s arm ?’’ 

This diversion, as our readers may naturally suppose, was only momentary, 
for the men quickly recovered courage, when they discovered that they only 
received hard knocks instead of wounds, for the theatrical broad-sword was too 
blunt to cut. The shouts of laughter from their companions urged them on 
once more. 

Webb, in his terror, began shouting for the police. 

Calm, though despairing of ultimate success, the poor dancer determined to 
defend his sister’s honor to the last. The thought of her fate, if once she fell 
into the hands of the brutal gang, nerved him with more than human strength. 
Having reloaded his pistols he sprang from the van into the midst of the mob, 
who, seeing that he was armed, recoiled for an instant before him. 

** Afraid of one man ?’’ shouted Miller. 

‘* Think of the grog at the Nugget.’’ 

As the first of the speakers was evidently the one who had excited the 
cowardly outrage, Sam levelled at him and fired ; the bullet grazed his head, 
and the cowardly ruffian instantly concealed himself behind one of the massive 
pieces of timber still upright, which stood in the middle of the tent—in fact, 
was its main prop. 

** He has only one left,’’ exclaimed the leader. 

‘* But that one carries death with it,’’? answered the brother of Pet, “and 
which of you will have it? Why do you attack us?’’ he added: “ have we in 
jured any of you? assaulted you? What do you require? Money? Take all 
we have, but retire ; we only ask our lives and liberty to depart.’’ 

Hali mad at the sight of the danger to which her brother was exposed, Pet 
seized the arm of the half-conscious giant. ; 

‘* They are murdering him,’’ she shrieked. 

“*Safe,’? muttered Gog. ‘‘ Quite safe.’’ 

**T tell you, they are killing him! Oh, come yourself. 
hear me. At least we can die together.”’ 

With a piercing shriek, she sprang from the van, and stood by the side of 
her gallant brother, who clasped her despairingly with one arm, whilst with 
his levelled pistol he still kept his assailants at bay. 

The sight of the girl only seemed to increase the fury of the excited ruffians. 

‘* Fifty dollars,’’ shouted Miller, ‘‘ to the man who brings her to me.”’ 

They were the last words the villain was doomed to utter. A sharp report 
rang at the back of the booth, and a bullet from Dick’s pistol, who had just 
arrived, whistled through his brain. (To be continued.) 


“Tt am only watching for 


**O, save him ! save him !’’ 


Alas ! he cannot 
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FRANKLIN CELEBRATION IN BOSTON. 


It is not our present purpose to dilate upon any of the numerous 
suggestions that come thronging to the mind when writing aught 
that concerns the poor printer boy, who rose gradually above all 
difficulties, by the sheer force of his own industry and unaided genius, 
to be the eminent sage, philosopher and statesman, until he finally 
attained the very topmost peak upon the pinnacle of Fame, and 
dazzled the eyes of an admiring world by his lofty patriotism, deep 
seience and profound wisdom. In him was fully exemplified that if 
genius be the Heaven-born father, industry is the earthly mother, 
and that the former can never make the perfect man unless conjoined 
with the latter. His great learning, scrupulous integrity, Republi- 
can simplicity, and wonderful talents, extorted the homage of kings 
and courts, who all bowed in admiration before the shrine of his 
mighty genius, and the commanding dignity of his personal pre- 
sence. Perhaps the biography of no man who ever lived affords so 
instructive a lesson to rising generations as that of Franklin. The 
maxims of ‘‘ Poor Richard” will live longer than perennial brass 
“CY statues. 

_the grand civic display of the Bostonians, on Wednesday, the 
17th day of September, 1856, was one of the most imposing pageants 
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that city ever saw. “The day was celebrated as the anniversary of 
the Constitution of the United States in Convention, and aa the day 
upon which Washington’s Farewell Address is dated. It was most 
properly deemed a fitting occasion to inaugurate the erection of a 
bronze statue of Benjamin Franklin, which was placed in front of 
the City Hall. The base is of plain Quincy granite, with suitable in- 
scriptions carved on each of its four sides. The pedestal is a beauti- 
ful block of mottled Verd Antique marble, and the statue is of 
bronze, cast at the Ames Manufacturing Company of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. It is eight feet in height, weighs a ton, and cost 
$10,000. The total height of the pedestal, die stone and statue, 
is about twenty-seven feet. The whole is a very magnificent 
work of art. The artist is Mr. Richard Saltonstall Greenough, 
a brother of both Henry and Horatio Greenough. He is now in 
Paris engaged in his art. It is a matter of regret that he was not 
present to witness the inauguration of the statue. The day was 
ushered in with the ringing of bells and the firing of salutes, and a 
grand procession was formed, including the State and city officers, 
the military, and the firemen, the trades, including printers and 
telegraph operators at work, the Masonic fraternity, societies, chil- 
dren of public schools, the truckmen, merchants’ clerks, and each 
and every industrial class in Boston. The procession passed by the 
birth-place of Franklin, the old South Church where he was bap- 
tized, the site of the printing office where he worked as an appren- 
tice, the shop where he made candles, and the place where his 
parents were buried. One feature of the procession was most 
especially interesting. Dr. Franklin left a fund, the interest of which 
was devoted to the purchase of medals for the six best male pupils of 
each of the public schools every year. The Franklin medals have 
been nn awarded every year from 1792 to 1856, and the medal 
scholars, old and young, appeared in the procession. It is 
unfortunate that there is no record of these names prior to 
1836, and the boys, wherever dispersed, were invited to join 
in this reunion. The number of medals given is near six thousand. 
A most interesting feature of the procession was the old “* Franklin 
Press,” from Portsmouth, N. H., which came well authenticated. 
The press bears the date “1742,” and the initials **T. D.”’ cut upon 
it, evidently with a cold chisel. The story of the press is that it was 
procured by the late John Melcher, of Portsmouth, whose heirs have 
kindly consented to its removal, from Draper, whose initials it bears. 
Mr. Draper was a friend to Franklin, and informed Mr. Melcher 
that the press was a present to him from Franklin. It is a queer 
looking old affair, and is a rare curiosity as a waymark in the pro- 
gress of printing machinery. It has, besides, all the ancient ad- 
juncts—ink balls and banks. On the same platform with the press, an 
ancient type-stand was placed, said, with a tolerable degree of assur- 
ance, to have been a part of James Franklin’s office, and that Ben- 
jamin Franklin worked at it. It is apparently old enough to be 
what it is pretended. The printers presented specimens of ancient 
and modern work—of the former a reprint of the eightieth number 
of the Boston Courant, in which the name of Franklin appears as 
publisher, when his brother James was imprisoned for the libel. 
The Historical Society have a bound volume of the paper from its 
commencement, but the rules of the association will not permit its 
removal. Hence the printers, to obtain the copy, took their cases 
to the society’s rooms and set it up there. One feature of the pro- 
cession was a wagon from the four corners of which telegraph poles 
were elevated, strung with wires. An electrical machine was in 
operation, giving shocks to all who wished to experience the sensa+ 
tion. On this car was a huge glass cylinder which, it was known, 
was used by Franklin in his experiments. - The Columbia Charitable 
Society of Shipwrights and Caulkers of Boston and Charlestown 
bore the identical flag (bearing date 1789) used on General Wash- 
ington’s reception in Boston, 1793; at the launching of the frigate 
Constitution, 1797; and at the funeral procession of Gen. Washing- 
ton, who died in 1799. They also carried the banner representing 
their profession. One firm turned out with three cars, one of which 
represented a primary school with furniture, and children at study, 
the second a grammar school, and the third a high school. 
Every conceivable banner, device, and emblem, typical of the 
various arts and trades, found its place in the procession, which 
will long be remembered by Bostonians as one of unparalleled 
success and splendor. An autograph letter of Franklin was exhibited 
in one of the windows at Washington street. It was written by him 
while minister to the court of France, and was a valuable relic, and 
most appropriate for such an occasion. The inauguration was 
never equalled in Boston since the civic event of introducing 
the Cochituate water. Business was wholly suspended during the 
day. The procession, embracing nine divisions, was escorted by 
the first brigade of Massachusetts Militia, including the Boston 
Light Artillery, the National Lancers, and Light Dragoons. The 
procession was over two hours in passing a given point, and repre- 
sented nearly every mechanical trade and manufacture. Among 
the special attractions was a new and beautiful locomotive and ten- 
der, named the Benjamin Franklin, mounted on trucks and drawn 
by eighteen horses; a sugar-grinding mill, for Cuba, drawn by 
twelve horses; the House and Morse telegraph instruments; the 
electric fire alarm; Franklin’s old printing press, on which was 
being struck off and scattered to the crowd a fac simile of his news- 
paper, dated 1723; immense structures on wheels representing 
school-rooms filled with scholars at the desks; and a vast number 
of other novel and interesting features made up one of the grandest 
displays ever witnessed. The Masonic fraternity, the Firemen, and 
Mechanics’ Charitable Association, and numerous other charitable 
societies of Boston, and mechanic and other societies from the 
adjoining cities and towns were out in very full force. The 
procession reached the site of the statue at the west front of the 
City Hall soon after three o’clock. Here several thousand took 
possession of the temporary seats and platform, while other thou- 
sands filled every standing-place in the vicinity. The drapery which 
had hitherto concealed the statue was then raised, when it was 
greeted with thunders of applause. The exercises consisted of music 
by the band, singing by the pupils of the Public Schools, prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Bladgent, addresses by Mayor Rice, and Masonic cere- 
monies of inauguration. The oration was then pronounced by the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, and occupied an hour and a quarter in its 
delivery. It was listened to with close attention, broken only by 
repeated outbursts of applause. The hymn of Old Hundred was 
sung by the vast audience, and a benediction by Bishop Eastburn 
closed the inauguration. The number of strangers and citizens that 
thronged to witness the pageant was greater than ever before seen 
in this city. The sidewalks and balconies the entire route of the 
procession were crowded. Many buildings and streets were hand- 
somely decorated. During the oration and the other exercises, tele- 
graph messages were transmitted to, and answers received and read 
from the Mayors of Portland, New York, Philadelphia, Halifax, 
Troy, Albany, Springfield, Dover, Pittsfield, and other cities. In 
the evening the City Hall was brilliantly illuminated. As the 
crowning intellectual feast of the day, the Rev. Dr. Chapin, of this 
city, delivered an oration in the evening at the Tremont Temple, 
which was crowded to its utmost capacity. His glowing periods, im- 
passioned earnestness, noble sentiments and matchless eloquence, 
electrified the vast auditory, and held them spell-bound during its 
entire delivery, which was frequently interrupted by tumultuous 
and prolonged plaudits. It was an effort worthy of the man 
and the occasion, and Mr. Chapin added another laurel to 
the glorious chaplet which already wreathes his brow. Our 
engraving is drawn from Niles’ Block, at a point which shows 
only a corner of the City Hall. We preferred this to a front view, 
because we are thus enabled to show the rear of the venerable 
‘*King’s Chapel,”’ so rich in historic incident and revolutionary 
associations—the Massachusetts Horticultural Society building, 
erected on the site of the old Latin school-house, where we were first 
taught the classics—and the famous restaurant building, which is 
the pride and boast of the modern Athenians. “ Parker’s” has 
been in Boston, for nearly a score of years, a synonym of every- 
thing good in the way of eating and drinking. His bibibles and 
comestibles are of superlative excellence, and his manner of serving 
them unrivalled, eclipsing even ourown Delmonico. The exterior ig 
of white marble, and the interior is fitted up with an elegance and taste 
worthy of the great reputation of the proprietor asa caterer. All Bos- 
tonians will remember “ Parker” as the same who, for fifteen years, 
flourished so greatly at his old place at the corner of Court street. 
American flags were strung from the Horticultural building across 
to the City Hall, which we have omitted from our engraving because 
they would have greatly obscured the view of the buildings. Our 
artist took his sketch at the moment when the committee placed this 
magnificent statue in the custody of the public. The scene is truth- 
ful and lifelike, and its fidelity will be readily appreciated by all who 
were fortunate enough to witness the ceremony. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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INDEPENDENCE ROCK.—COL. FREMONT’S CROSS. 


Tuts remarkable rock—remarkable rot only of itself, but also be- 
cause of the prominence it has attained in the present political cam- 
paign—we have thought worthy of a full-page illustration in our 
paper. We are indebted for the sketch from which our engraving 
is made to the courtesy and kindness of Mr. John Taylor, ‘one of 
the twelve” apostles of the church of the ‘‘ Latter Day Saints,” and 
the able and gentlemanly editor of the ‘‘ Mormon” newspaper pub- 
lished in this city. We desire in this connection to tender our sin- 
cere thanks to the conductors of that journal for our admirable 
drawing of the city of the Great Salt Lake, and for numerous other 
sketches of sceriery in that far-off region, which have already ap- 
peared in our paper, and which will continue, from time to time, to 
enrich our columns. We should have earlier acknowledged the 
obligation, and take great pleasure in stating that they afford us 
every information requisite to a truthful description of the illustra- 
tions. A geographical error obtains very generally in regard to 
the locality of Independence Rock. Even our friend, Charles W. 
Upham, Esq., the author of a most attractive biography of the 
republican candidate for the Presidency, commits the grave mistake 
of placing it among the Rocky Mountains, when, in fact, it is three 
or four days’ travel from the famous South Pass, and two days’ 
journey, as emigrants are in the habit of travelling, from where the 
range of mountains begins to rise. It is an isolated rock—a huge 
granite boulder—lying to the eastward of the mountains, on a vast 
plain that is traversed by the Sweet Water river, a clear and beau- 
tiful stream. Close to its margin lies the road, following and cross- 
ing the devious windings of the river, and at this point running 
immediately bytherock. The roadis what is known as the old mili- 
tary route to Oregon, and is travelled by all emigrants wending their 
way to Oregon, California, and the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
It was called Independence Rock because it was reached—as it 
generally is in the ordinary course of travel—on the 4th of July, 
and the day was there celebrated by the patriotic travellers. Nearly 
every passer-by clambers upon its summit, which is reached with- 
out difficulty, znd thousands upon thousands of names, initials, and 
devices are cut upon its granite surface, many of them in positions 
it would seem almost impossible to attain. Centuries hence, per- 
haps, many of its quaint hieroglyphs will puzzle the antiquary 
more than the inscriptions on the Egyptian Pyramids. The 
terrible cross about which so much ado is made by unscru- 
pulous politicians was plainly cut, and then seamed over with 
a coating of India-rubber to preserve it from the action of the 
weather. We have seen it—as has almost every other man who 
has been there—and never dreamed of attaching to it any peculiar 
religious sigpificance other than that it was a most appropriate 
mark to show that the spot had been pressed by a Christian foot, 
and that civilized man, and not a roving Indian, had placed it there. 
We have followed closely in the footsteps of Col. Fremont across 
the trackless wilderness and over the toilsome mountains, and had 
our own life imperilled by grim starvation and the hostile Indian, and 
we have in this matter a deep feeling that rises above the abstrac- 
tions and absurdities of politicians. If men will divest themselves 
of all partisan bias, they must see the supreme folly of attributing 
to Col. Fremont a crime for having engraved upon this tablet of the 
Almighty the universal symbol of the Christian Faith. The Cross 
(which was the gallows of the Jews) is the sacred emblem of the 
religion of the Christian world. It belongs to no sect, or creed or 
nation ; and as well might that “ devout astronomer” who traced 
its outline among the eternal stars be denounced for conferring the 
name upon that beautiful constellation, as the great explorer of the 
wilderness who piously carved it upon God’s own monument of ever- 
lasting granite. The man who repudiates the “superstition of the 
cross ’’ can have little love for Him who bore it—the beautiful moon 
of the divine sun which alone illuminates our human night. To be 
ashamed of the symbol is to be ashamed of the love and the suffer- 
ing it symbolizes. Surely the true “friends of the cross” without 
regard to creeds, will honor the heroic pilgrim of the wilderness who 
gratefully and devoutly recorded his triumph in that le sign, 
dear to every Christian heart—the holy hieroglyphi« l 
story of a world’s redemption, which no Christian eye can ever see 
without veneration, and which no Christian soul can ever contem- 
plate without the most profound emotions. Col. Fremont has no 
reason to be ashnmed of his chronicle of the Cross. As a sacr 
mento of the convict of Calvary; as the bloodstained : yl of a 
redeeming principle which the world has not yet comprehended ; 
a holy comforter and keep-sake for every suffering sinner, the Cross 
is an emblem dear to the heart of Christendom, which we all, ] 
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testant and Catholic alike, revere. Why denounce the ex r of 
the wilderness for carving its lines on Independence Rock, while we 
venerate the piety of the astronomer who traced its sacred lineaments 
among the everlasting stars of heaven? And yet his political oppo- 
nents deride him for this simple act of faith. If this is not bigotry, 
we know not what is, It is worse: it is unblushing infidelity. Th« 


Cross, the world over, is but the symbol of Christianity, as the Cres- 
cent is the symbol of Moslemism. It is the sacred’and mournful 
memento of Him who bore it upon his shoulders up the Hill of 
Death, where he suffered and died—a martyr to principle—a victim 
to intolerance—a willing sacrifice for the sins of us all. Colonel 
Fremont, in common with the whole Christian world, reveres the 
sad sign of the crucifixion, and has carved the holy symbol upon 
a granite summit of Christian America. For this pious and cus- 
tomary act he is denounced as a man guilty of an offence that dis- 
qualifies him for the Presidency of a Christian nation! Political 
ae, blinded by prejudice, attempt to deduce from this 
) 





Sim- 
a act that he must be a Roman Catholic—a devout follower of 
"io Nono. If the matter were not too serious for ridicule, we 
could only laugh at such absurdity. There is as much sense in such 
an argument as in saying that because Col. Fremont has voamed a 
great deal, therefore he must be a Rome-an Catholic! The sect 
which derives its authority and takes its direction from the hoary 
neers of St. Peter’s has no claim to a monopoly of the Cross 
e do not wish to be understood as taking any part in the present 
exciting controversy of the day—our paper being strictly neutral in 
—— we cannot forbear saying that Col. Fremont’s friends 
ave their opponents upon the hip when they declare that they 
would much rather see his name and faith thus inscribed than find 
it written at the bottom of Fugitive Slave bills or Ostend manifestos. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — If artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re 
markable accidents or incidents, with written di scription, they will be thankfully re 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when demanded, will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, wiil favor u 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. ’ 





Enousn AGency.—Subscriptions received by Triimer & Ci 
London. 


12 Pat wster Row 


’ rar mn TOUTOD ADD 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
NEW YORK,. SEPTEMBER 2, 1 
Our paper of last week was a more than usually attractive num- 
ber. A very large edition was printed, though not more than was 
wanted, to meet the increasing demand. If any of our readers 
therefore, were so unlucky as not to see our last paper, we advist 
them to procure it without delay. 
The fact Illustrated 
known, the larger becomes the host by whom it 


is, the more our 


N wspapcr I 
New pa] become 
d and 


is rea 


mired, We expect, by-and-bye, to eclipse the London J 

News. From all parts of the country we are now in daily receipt 
of the most flattering notices by the press. We take this occasion 
to ask the various editors who have spoken kindly of us to accept 
our hearty thanks for their free and generous courtesy. At the 


same time, we beg leave to assure them that of our success and the 


lasting establishment of this paper there now remains not the 
shadow of a doubt, 


Unless we meet with some entirely unex- 





pected contingencies, which cannot be anticipated and now seem 
to be impossible, this paper will in a few weeks be placed on a 
sure and durable basis. 

We are preparing a splendid specimen number, which we 
shall sow broadcast all over the land---it will be sent everywhere, 
and given away with the utmost freedom. All we ask in return 
for the great expenditure which this sheet will entail is some 
words of friendly notice, whether printed or spoken. As its 
result we look indeed for a large increase of subscribers; but 
every one who sends us his or her name will be sure to be richly 
The new and beautiful romance, entirely original, 
illustration and 


compensated. 
which is now in the hands of our artists for 
which will shortly be commenced, will of itself be worth a year’s 
subscription. 


Moreover, we are preparing to surpass all our former efforts in 





torsce ty, 


the style, character and number of our Iilustrations. 'The pur- 


chaser of Les/lie’s Illustrated Newspaper will often obtain for a 





single dime a carefully engraved copy of a picture which cannot 
be elsewhere procured for more dollars than he pays cents. Some 
of these engravings will be so large and so well executed as to be 
All of them will be found 


well worth cutting out and framing. 
47 1, 
the 


entitled to careful preservation. Those who regularly jile 





paper will find themselves, at the end of each six months, pos- 
sessed of an elegant portfolio of pictures. 
With regard to the literary character of this paper, we desire 


to say, with emphasis, that it shall be as good as if it solely de- 
pended on that, and not on its engravings. Many persons enter- 
tain the idea that the proprietor wholly relies on-artistic embel- 
lishments, and not on intellectual efforts. This is bot 
It is his ambition that his 


among the best educated and most intel 


h erroneous 





journal shall circulate 
nt. 


and absurd. 









To this end he 


has alrer iy secured editors and correspondents whose names and 
writings are held in the highest esteem by the American public, 
‘ 


and whose reputations have extended over the whole country. 
From time to time we shall announce to our readers what we 

: seal alee 
are preparing to do, so as to keep alive an unflagging interest. 


As an earnest of what our deeds in future shall be, we point 


with, as we deferentially think, a justifiable pride to what we 
have done. We assert, without fear of being gainsaid, that we 


have presented to the community by far the best I//ustrated 


Newspaper that has been published in the United States ; 
sustained, why we cann 


and 


ot 





there is no reason, if we are liberally 
ae 
4 


equal the best that are j ublished in Euroy 


leading paper. After highly complimenting Mr. Prescott for his admirable life 
of Philip the Second, (two volumes of which only have been issued,) and speak- 
ing of it as, like all his writings, ‘‘ eloquent, rational, cultivated, written in a 
kindly, genial spirit, dispassionate and tolerant,” the Review speaks of the 
‘* Rise of the Dutch Republic,” as ‘‘a@ history, complete as genius and industry 
can make it.’? ‘*It has been the result of many years of silent, thoughtful, 
unobtrusive labor.’’? ‘It is a book which will take its place among the-finest 
histories in this or any other language.”’ ‘‘If we may not claim the writer as 
an Englishman, we haye reason to be glad that in these dangerous times a 
book should have appeared, by an American writer, which will form a link 
among all who speak our common language, which will not fail to show that 
America and England are not united only in blood and interest, but that the 
soundest thinkers there as well as here agree at heart in far higher subjects.’’ 

All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His 
mind is broad, his industry unwearied. In power of dramatic description no 
moder iter, except perhaps Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him, and in analysis of 
( is elaborate and distinct. His principles are those of honest love 
ll which ood and admirable in human character wherever he finds it, 
» he unaffectedly hates oppression and despises selfishness with all his 
heart.’’ ‘ He tells his story with fact, not with commentary, and trusts for 
his effects to the quiet and simple truth.’”? ‘‘The matter is compressed by the 


elaborate finish of the style.”’ 


























rhis is high commendation, and, coming from such a source, must be received 

with entire confidence. It is enough to mark the work as one worthy to be 
chased by every patriot, every scholar, every lover of history 

n all 1 libraries, whether public or private. If there are any 
any m rers of public associations, who have omitted the duty of 
this w , we advise them to perform it without delay; for, besides its intrinsic 
exceller it reflects great honor upon our country. We have had no commu 
nica with Harper & Brothers on the subject, but presume that they will, 
with istomed liberality, supply the volumes at a reasonable discount to all 
iterary institutions. : 





SLISHERS AND THE TRADE SatEs.—The city is at present enlivened by 
arance in our streets of the publishers, jolly good fellows who may, 
present system of business, say to authors how many books WE get 
gular trade sale of Leavitt and Delisser has been largely attended, 






















ne re 
and the sales have been carried on with great satisfaction, both sellers and 
buyers being seemingly pleased with their mutual relations. Among the most 
libe: al contributors is Putnam, and his most popular works the ‘‘ Life of Wash 
ington,’? by Washington Irving. The old and favorite house of Bangs and 
Brothers has also been crowded with purchasers, and there appears no dimi 
nu in the amount of the regular sales. The Messrs. Harper, who have 
among others continued their business relation with Bangs and Brother, con 





. list of books not only remarkable for its valuable contents, but also 
> in the development of the fact that the antic book establish 
ment, of which they are the head, produces annually an amount of manufac 
1 volumes equal in number to the whole amount of the remaining mem 

he le put together. It is also conceded that at the present moment 
ns of this house not only in solid and useful works, but also in 
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their ht reading,’’ maintains a higher position than ever, and have a more 
niversaldemand. There are no better men in the world in social life than 

l Although they serve up to the public intellectual food, they are 

i icklers themselves for corned beef, boned turkey, and champagne, and 

t ti urn from the dry details of business and enter into the consumption 
cI ire comforts’? with an avidity quite gratifying to hospitable people, 

ind exceedingly edifying to hotel-keepers, who are apt to be very much alarm 
d Jest their boarders will get ‘‘ more than their money.’”’ The appearance of 
authors and crit at these trade sales is a circumstance well calculated to 
call forth the powers of the pencil of Cruikshank and Leech. Authors rarely 
look pleased at the. proceedings, and seldom take any particular interest in 





in the discussion of the “ lunch”’ 





in the upper 











































MR. GEORGE PEA Y. 

T1118 eminent American banker, for many years resident in London, 
arrived in New York by the steamship Atlantic on Monday last 
He was met on his arrival here by a committee of mercl ts, and 
escorted to the St. Nicholas Hotel, where a suite of rooms had been 
engaged. During the afternoon and evening the distinguished 
stranger was visited by a large nt mber of his frien nd vw ‘ l 
on by a committee of merchants from Boston, who tendered him an 
invitation to that city. On Tuesday he was visited 1 ‘ 1 ’ 
of Southern merchants. Mr. Peabody remained here 1 until | 
Thursday, when he departed on a Visit to Newport as the t of 
Mr. Wetmore. On his return to the city 2 compliment reception 
(probably a dinner) will be given him by the me cl of New | 
York. And well has such a compliment been deserve No Ame- | 
rican abroad has ever played a more hon rable part, or clicited a | 
more cordial, universal esteem and respect than Mr. Peabody. He 
has been nobly hospitable, lavishly generous. By his t l ar 
splendid parties, he has not only illustrated his own } { 
of his country ; he has fostered the spirit of national k id | 
augmented the mutual regard of Englishmen an 1 Americans. We 
are rejoiced to see that the merchants of our great « will be em- 
ulous to repay him in kind for his most liberal and « t ¢ 

PositivE Purosorpny.—In another part of our paper will be 
found an article under this title, which practically solves the problem 
contained in our issue of June 21st, accompanied by di ms, an 
entitled a Mathematical Paradox. This article will be nd not 


only to explain the mystery of that popular toy; but it turns the | 
mystery to good account, by applying its principle to some of the 


, among others, the 1 ted 





problems of the solar system; a 
point whether the moon revolves on its axis. 
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LEONARD Scott & Co. continue their republications of 


s and Blackwood’s Magazir We sincerely believe that no m 

































review 
} nstantly read these periodicals without becoming well inform 
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The prices of subscription to these rej bli o. takes 
parately or together. 
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LAST OF HIS RACE.—Commenced in No. 7. 
CHAPTER LXIV.—Continued. 
On quitt the booth the dancer directed his steps to the Great Nugget 
where he nd Dick and his companion conversing with the pale-faced girl, 
uh . tunately, the shanty was free from guests, and Hackabut 
] bsent. It was evident from the agitation of our hero, that he had 
} ri had passsed. 
) l he id, wringing the hand of his friend : “ all the danger and 
misery your devotion to me has caused. Pet—I scarcely dare name her——’ 
( ,”’ replied Sam : ‘‘ but poor Gog !”’ 
‘] much hurt??? 
Dyir 1 fear. 
I v a pause of s tes; neither of the young men could 
| Cheir thon 8 rey la) d, when they prac 
l ther in the fields, and the kind-hearté od with his huge 
rms ¢ ded to catch them if they fell. N ‘ rageous defenct 
r m forgotten after Dick’s escape from the lo anchester. 
” low |’? exclaimed the latter, breaking silence **Sam, I abandon 
I n of pursuir he 1 who has po ed hi of the proofs of 
my l Titl tune ! as Heaven reads my heart, I’d sacrifice them 
r air tl il our absence has oeccasioned.’’ 
( ( 
i ory now,”’ ¢ it ; ‘our only 
I ‘ ma ( 1 of ge which this 
ul 1 they call Ben range it with my 
ems there is some oman in the 
l V varry olf with the rgings.’’ 
) tures flushing witl in; ** one 
1 { | ' 7: Fi 
1 our | ) ng his hand, ‘Still I eannot 
t ng their informant, ‘‘ how this outrage has 
I 1 ince the arrival of the commissioner, some 
t tablished 
e} Sarah Ann; ‘‘ but Mr. Hardy is absent with the 
I where the gold has been placed for security, till the arrival 
rt.’ 
\ en does he return ?’’ 
not expected till the morning.’ 
ll me good girl,’’ said Dick; * lawlk and depraved as are th 
ity o iventurers who frequent th place, are there not some on 
\ m we may rely for assistance? or is manhood effaced from the hearts 
if ; : — 
i} »never found such,’’ answered the girl, mournfully; ‘‘and Heaven 
I sought a protector from the brutality of which I have been a victim 
all stand too much in awe of the man they call Philip, and his band 





the terror of the 
‘It is clear,’’ observed 
rely upon ourselves.’’ 

join with you!”’ exclaimed Connor, earnestly. 
fe in such a cause; how much more willingly, then, to « 


ce, 


his 
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friend, with a determined look, hat we must 


“‘T would willingly 
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confidence? 
The offer was frankly accepted, for all suspicion of his intentions had long 
ince been dissipated in the minds of his companions; and in their present 
desperate position the aid of one resolute arm was too valuable to be lightly 
rejected. After purchasing ammunition at the shanty they took their leave 
‘ he girl, who promised faithfully, in the event of Milk r and Ben Sneder 
m ng inquiries after them, to say that they had left the station to return to 
the diggings by way of the Lower Cree a route they had many reasons for 
- the ruffians would carefully avoid ; for it was there e young 
chi n murdered and robbed, at the place called Granite Point. 
On « > Great N the party went in search of the surgeon, Dr. 
Ba 1 e old-fashi orth countryman, who, with the prudence 
hal I race, had pitched hi it as « to the quarters of the Com 
I ssible. 
ny son of Asculapius the expedition to the diggings had indeed 
proved a golden one; for judging from | charg he must have an \ 
cor rab Previous to the discovery of the pre¢ I ils he had 
I i lin Sydn Never had dr in t history of the profession 
I i ms. Quinine sold f rtwer I its we 1 L the 
1 ¢ on in irgery had to b for I Lave 
I or ‘ ar 
Ph little 1 makin meal of a bowl l 
is, | far too ¢ lt t rate 
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CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 
BY CHARLES READE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* PEG WOFFINGTON,’’ ‘‘ CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE,” ‘ART,’ &C., &C. 
(Commenced in No. 40.) 





CHAPTER IV. 

Oxp Hathorn paced down the village with his oak stick a happy man ; but for 
all that he was a little mystified. But two hours ago Robert had told him he 
loved Rachael, and had asked his leave to marry her, and in answer to his 
angry, or, to speak more correctly, his violent refusal, had told him his heart 
was bound up in her, and he would rather die than marry any other woman. 
What could have worked such a sudden change in the young man’s mind? 
‘* Maybe I shall find out,’”’ was his concludifiz reflection ; and he was right ; he 
did find out, and the information came from a most unexpected quarter. Ashe 
passed the village public house he was hailed from the parlor-window ; he 
looked ap, and at it was Farmer Hickman, mug in hand. Now, to tell the 
truth, Hathorn was not averse to ale, especially at another man’s expense, and, 
thought he, “‘ Farmer is getting beery, looks pretty red in the face ; however, 
I'll see if I can’t jump something out of him about him and Rose.’’ So he 
joined Hickman ; and in about half an hour he was also redder in the face than 
at first. 

If the wit is out when the wine is in, what must it be when the beer is in? 
#& Old Hathorn and Hickman were much freer over their glass than they had 
ever been before, and Hathorn pumped Hickman ; but inasmuch as Hickman 
desired to be pumped, and was rather cunninger half drunk than sober, the 
old farmer drew out of him nothing about Rose, but he elicited an artful and 
villainous mixture of truth and falsehood about Rachael Wright ; it was not a 
vague sketch like that with which he had destroyed Robert’s happiness ; it was 
a long, circumstantial history, full of discolored truths and equivokes, and 
embellished with one or two good honest lies ; but of these there were not 
many ; poor Richard could not be honest even in dealing with the devil—a 
great error, since that personage is not to be cheated ; honesty is your only 
cardin any little transaction with him. The symposium broke up. Hick- 
man’s horse was led round, he mounted, bade Hathorn good day, and went off. 
In passing the farm his red face turned black, and he shook his fist at it, and 
said, ‘‘ Fight it out now amongst ye.’”’ And the poisoner cantered away. 

In leading Robert Hathorn and others so far, we have shot ahead of some 
little matters which must not be left behind, since without them the general 
posture which things had reacli@d when Robert found Rachael tying up her 
bundle, could hardly be understood. 

When Mrs. Mayfield gave Hickman ‘‘the sack,’’ or, as that coarse young 
man called it, ‘‘ the bag,’’ she was in a towering passion ; and, not being an 
angel, but a female with decided virtues and abominable faults, she was just 
now in anything but a Christian temper, and woe to all who met her. 

The first adventurer was Mr. Casenower ; he saw her at a distance, for she 
had come out of the house, in which she found she could hardly breathe, and 
came towards her with a face all wreathed in smiles. Mr. Casenower had of 
late made many tenders of his affection to her, which she had parried, by posi- 
tively refusing to see anything more than a jest in them ; but Casenower, who 
was perfectly good-humored and light-hearted, had taken no offence at this, 
nor would he consider this sort of thing a refusal ; in short, he told her plainly 
that it gave him great pleasure to afford her merriment, even at his own ex- 
pense ; only he should not leave off hoping until she took his proposal into 
serious consideration ; that done, and his fate seriously pronounced, he told 
her she would find he was too much of a gentleman not to respect a lady’s 
will ; only, when the final ‘‘ no’? was pronounced he should leave the farm, 
since he could not remain in it and see its brightest attraction given to ano- 
ther. Here he caught her on the side of her good nature, and she replied, 
‘* Well, [am not anybody’s yet.’’ She said to herself, ‘‘ The poor soul seems 
happy here, with his garden, and his farm of two acres, and his nonsense, and 
why drive the silly goose away before the time?’’? So she suspended the final 
*“no,’’ and he continued to offer admiration, and she to laugh at it. 

It must be owned, moreover, that she began, at times, to have a sort of hu- 
morous terror of this man. A womanknows by experience that it is the fate of 
& woman not to do what she would like, and to do Just what she would rather 
not, and often, though apparently free, to be fettered by sundry cobwebs, and 
driven into some unwelcome corner by divers whips of gossamer. One day 
Mesdames Hathorn and Mayfield had looked out of the parlor window into the 
garden, and there they saw Mr. Casenower, running wildly among the beds, 
with his hat in his hand. 

“What is up now ?”’ said Mrs. Mayfield, scornfully. 

‘*] dare say it is a butterfly,’’ was the answer ; “‘ he collects them.’’ 

** What a fool he is, Jane.”’ 

** He is a good soul for all that.”’ 

“* Fools mostly are, Jane!’’ said Mrs. Mayfield, very solemnly. 

** Yes, Rose!’’ 

** Look at that man; look at him well, if you please. Of all the men that 
pester me, that one is the most ridiculous in my eye. Ha! ha! the butterfly 
has got safe over the wall, I’m so glad!—Jane!”’ 

oo Well!l”’ 

“ You mark my words, I shan’t have the butterfly’s luck.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 

“That man is to be my husband! that is all.” 

“La, Rose, how can you talk so! you know he is the last man you will ever 
take.”’ 

** Of course he is, and so he will take me; I feel he will; I can’t bear the 
siget of him, so he is sure to be the man. You will see! you will see!’’ and 
casting on her cousin a look that was a marvellous compound of funand bitter- 
ness, she left the room brusquely, with one savage glance flung over her 
shoulder into the garden. 

I do not say that such misgivings were frequent; this was once in a way; 
still it was characteristic, and the reader is entitled to it. 

Mr. Casenower then came to Mrs. Mayfield, and presented her a clove-pink 
from his garden; he took off his hat with a flourish, and said, with an inno- 
cent, but somewhat silly playfulness, ‘Accept this, fair lady, in token that 
some day you will accept the grower.” 

The gracious lady replied by knocking the pink out of his hand, and saying, 
* That is how I accept the pair.” 

Mr. Casenewer colored very high, and the water came into his eyes; but 
Mrs. Mayfield turned her back on him, and flounced into her own house. When 
there, she felt she had been harsh, and, looking out of the window, she saw 
poor Casenower standing dejected on the spot where she had left him; she saw 
him stoop and pick up the pink; he eyed it sorrowfully, placed it in his bosom, 
and then moved droopingly away. 

** What a brute Iam!’’ was the Mayfield’s first reflection. ‘‘I hate you!” 
was the second. 

So then, being discontented with herself, she accumulated bitterness, and in 
this mood flounced into the garden, for she saw Mrs. Hathorn there. When 
she reached her, she found that her cousin was looking at Rachael, who was 
cutting spinach for dinner; while the old corporal, seated at some little dis- 
tance, watched his granddaughter; and as he watched her, his dim eye lighted 
every now and then with affection and intelligence. 

Mrs. Mayfield did not look at the picture; all she saw was Rachael; and after 
a few trivial words, she said to Mrs. Hathorn in an undertone, but loud 
enough to be heard by Rachael, “Are these two going to live with us 
altogether ?”’ 

Mrs. Hathorn did not answer; she colored and cast a deprecating look at her 
cousin: Rachael rose from her knees, and said to Patrick in an undertonegthe 
exact counterpart of Mrs. Mayfield’s: ‘‘Grandfather, we have been here long 
enough, come,’’ and she led him into the house. 

There is a dignity in silent, unobtrusive sorrow, and some such dignity 
seemed to helong to this village girl, Rachael, and to wait upon all she said or 
did; and this seemed to put everybody in the wrong who did or said anything 
against her. When she led off her grandfather with those few firm, sad words, 
in the utterance of which she betrayed no particle of anger or pique, Mrs. 
Hathorn cast a glance of timid reproach at her cousin, and she herself turned 
paler directly; but she replied to Mrs. Hathorn’s look only by a disdainful toss 
of the head; and not choosing to talk upon the subject, she flounced in again 
and shut herself up in her own parlor; there she walked up and down like a 
little hyena. Presently she caught sight of the old farmer, standing like a 
statue, near the very place where Robert had left him after announcing his 
love for Rachael, and his determination to marry no other woman. At sight of 
the farmer, an idea struck Mrs. Mayfield, ‘‘ That Hickman isa liar after all; don’t 
let me be too hasty in believing all this about Robert and that girl. I'll draw 
the farmer.’’ 

‘‘ ll draw the farmer!’’ My refined reader is looking to me to explain the 
lady’s phrageology. That which in country parlance is called “drawing” is 

Iso an art, O pencil! men that have lived thirty or forty years, and done 


business in this, wicked, world, learn topract se itjat7odd times. Women_have 
not to wait for that; it is born with most of them an instinct, not an art. It 
works thus: you suspect something, but you don’t know; you catch some one 
who does know, and you talk to him as if you knew all about it. Then, if he 
is not quite on his guard, he lets out what you wanted to know. 

Mrs. Mayfield walked up to Hathorn with a great appearance of unpremedi- 
tated wrath, and said to him, ‘A fine fool you have been making of me, pre- 
tending your Robert looked my way, when he is over head and ears in love 
with that Rachael!’’ 

‘¢Oh!’’ cried the farmer, ‘‘ what, the fool has been and told you too!”’ 

“So it is true, then?’’ cried the Mayfield, sharply. 

Machiavel No. 2 saw his mistake too late, and tried to hark back. ‘‘ No! he 
is not over head and ears; it is all nonsense and folly; it will pass; you set your 
back to mine, and we will soon bring the ninny to his senses.’’ 

“IT back you to force your son my way!’’ cried Rose in a fury; ‘‘ what do I 
care for your son or you either, you old fool! let him marry his Rachael! the 
donkey will find whether your mock-modest ones are better or worse than the 
frank ones, ha! ha!’’ 

‘*Rose,”’ cried the farmer, illuminated with sudden hope; “if you know 
anything against her, you tell me, and I’ll tell Robert.’’ 

‘No!”’ said she, throwing up her nose into the air in a manner pretty to 
behold, “‘1 am no scandal-monger, it is your affair not mine; let him marry his 
Rachael, ha! ha! oh!’’ and off she went, faughing with malice and choking 
with vexation. 

There now remained to insult only Robert and Mrs. Hathorn. But the 
virago was afraid to scold Mrs. Hathorn, who she knew would burst out crying 
at the first hard word, and then she would have to beg the poor soul’s pardon; 
and Robert she could not find just then. Poor fellow! at this very moment he 
was writhing under Hickman’s insinuations, and tearing his own heart to 
pieces in his efforts to tear Rachael from it. 

So the Mayfield ran up stairs to her own bedroom, and locked herself in, for 
she did not want sense, and she began to see and feel that she was hardly safe 
to be about. 

Meantime Rachael had come to take leave of Mrs. Hathorn; that good lady 
remonstrated, but feebly; she felt that there would never be peace now till the 
poor girl was gone; but she insisted upon one thing; the old man in his weak 
state should not go on foot. 

‘¢ You are free to go or stay for me, Rachael,” said she, ‘‘but if you go, I 
will not have any harm come to the poor old man within ten miles of this 
door.’’ 

So to get away, Rachael consented to take a horse and cart of the farmer’s, 
and this is how it came about that Robert found Rachael tying up her bundle 
of clothes. Her tears fell upon her little bundle as she tied it. 





CHAPTER V. 

Rosert Hatnorn had found in Hickman’s insinuation a natural solution of all 
that had puzzled him in Rachael. She was the deserted mistress of a man whom 
she still loved; acting on this he had apologized to his father, and placed his 
future fate with heart-sick indifference in that father’s hands, and had 
despaired of the female sex, and resigned all hope of heart-happiness in this 
world. But all this time Rachael had been out of sight. She stood now before 
him in person, and the sight of her, beautiful, retiring, submissive, sorrowful, 
smote his heart and bewildered his mind. Looking at her, he could not see 
the possibility of this creature having ever been Hickman’s mistress. He ac- 
cused himself of having been too hasty; he would have given worlds to recall 
the words that had made his father so happy, and was even on the point of 
leaving the kitchen to do so; but on second thoughts he determined to try and 
learn from Rachael herself whether there was any truth in Hickman’s scandal, 
and if there was, to think of her no more. 

‘‘ What are you doing, Rachael ?’’ 

‘‘T am tying up my things to go, Master Robert.” 

“To go?” 

‘Yes ! we have been a burden to your mother some time; still, as I did the 
work of the house, I thought my grandfather would not be so very much in the 
way; but I got a plain hint from Mrs. Mayfield just now.”’ 

“* Confound her !”’ 

‘No, sir! we are not to forget months of kindness for a moment of ill-humor. 
So I am going, Mr. Robert, and now I have only to thank you forall your kind- 
ness and civility. Weare very grateful, and wish we could make a return; 
but that is not in our power. But grandfather is an old man near his grave, 
and he shall pray for you by name every night, and so will I; so then, as we 
are very poor and have no hopes but heaven, it is to be thought the Almighty 
will hear us and bless you sleeping and waking for being so good to the unfor- 
tunate.’’ 


ever spoken to him so warmly and so sweetly, and at what a moment of dark 
suspicion did these words come to him. Robert recovered himself, and said to 


Rachael looked perplexed. ‘Indeed, I think so, Mr. Robert. At least I 
should not have gone this very day but for that.’ 

‘Ah! but you know very well you had made up your mind to go before 
that ?”’ 


and I.”’ 

‘That is not it, either. Rachael, there is an ill report sprung up about 
you.”’ 

‘‘ What is that, sir?’’ said Rachael, with apparent coldness. 

‘‘ What is it? How can I look in your face and say anything to wound 
you?” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Robert. Iam glad there is one that is inclined to show 
me some respect.’’ 

‘Do something for me in return, dear Rachael; tell me your story, and I’ll 
believe your way of telling it, and not another’s ; but if you will tell me 
nothing, what can I do but believe the worst, impossible as it seems. Why are 
you so sorrowful? Why are you so cold like ?”” 

““T have nothing to tell you, Mr. Robert; if any one has maligned me, may 
Heaven forgive them; if you believe them, forget me. I am going away. Out 
of sight, out of mind.’’ 

“What! can a girl like you, that has won all our respects, go away and 
leave scandal behind her? No! stay, and face it out, and let us put it down 
forever.’’ 


Robert hid his face in his hands a moment; this was the first time she had ! 


Rachael, ‘“‘ Are you sure that is the real cause of your leaving us so sudden ?”” | 


‘Of course, I looked to go, some day ; we don’t belong here, grandfather | 
| 


came in and sat‘gently down opposite Robert, and watched him intently, with 
a countenance in which the most opposite feelings might be seen struggling for 
the mastery. 





‘ CHAPTER V1. 
Rosert lifted his head, and saw Mrs. Mayfield. He spoke to her sullenly. ‘So 
you turn away our servants !|’’ 

‘* Not I,’’ replied Mrs. Mayfield, sharply. 

‘Tt is not we that send away Rachael, it is you.” 

‘*T tell you no ; do you believe that girl before me ?”’ 

‘¢ You affronted her. What had she done to you?” 

“T only just asked her how long she meant to stay here, or something like 
that. Hang me if I remember what said to her! They are a bad breed all 
these girls ; haughty and spiteful ; you can’t say a word, but they snap your 
head off.’? Mrs. Mayfield said no more, for at that moment Rachael came into 
the room with her grandfather and Mrs. Hathorn, who appeared to be smooth- 
ing matters down. 

‘No, Daddy Patrick,” said she, in answer to some observation of the old 
man’s, ‘nobody sends you away; you leaye us good friends, and you are 
going to drink a cup of ale with us before you go.”’ 

A tray was then brought and a jug of ale, and Patrick drank his mug of ale 
slowly ; but Rachael put hers to her lips and set it down again. 

Then Robert went and sat on the window-seat, and there he saw them bring- 
ing round the wagon to carry away Rachael and her grandfather. His heart 
turned dead-sick within him. He looked round for help, and looking round he 
saw Mrs. Mayfield bending on him a look in which he seemed to read some 
compassion, blended with a good deal of pique. In his despair he appealed to 
her : ‘There, they are really going ; is it fair to send away like that folk that 
have behaved so well, and were minded to go of themselves only mother asked 
them to stay? See how that makes us look; and you that were always so 
kind-hearted, Mrs. Mayfield. Rose, dear Rose !’’ 

Mrs. Mayfield did not er Robert, whose appeal was made to her in an 
undertone ; but she said to Mrs. Hathorn : ‘‘ Jane, the house is yours ; keep 
them if it suits you, I am sure it is no business of mine.”’ 

‘*O, thank you, Rose !”’ cried Robert ; but his thanks were cut short by the 
voice of the elder Hathorn, who had just come in from the yard. ‘They are 
going,’’ said he ; ‘I make no complaint against them. There is no ill-will on 
either side ; but I say they ought to go, and go they shall.” 

** Go they shall !’’ said the old corporal, with a mystified look. 

The farmer spoke with a firmness and severity, and even with a certain dig- 
nity ; and all felt he was not in a mood to be trifled with. 

Robert answered humbly, ‘‘ Father, you are master here—no one gainsays 
you ; but you area just man. If you were to be cruel to the poor and ‘honest, 
you would be sorry for it all your days.’’ 

Before the farmer could answer, Rose Mayfield put in hastily, ‘‘There, bid 
them stay—you see your son holds to the girl, and you will have to marry 
them one day or other, and so best—that will put an end to all the nonsense 
they talk about the boy and me. I dare say Robert is fool enough to think I 
wanted him for myself.’’ 

““T, Mrs. Mayfield ?—never. What makes you fancy that?’ 

** And,’”’ cried Mrs. May“ell, as if a sudden light broke in upon her, ‘‘ what 
are we doing here? we can’t help folk’s hearts. Robert loves her. Are we to 
persecute Robert, an innocent lad, that never offended one of us, and has been 
a good son to you, and a good friend and brother to me ever since we could 
walk? I think the devil must have got into my heart; but I shall turn him 
out, whether he likes or no. I say he shall have the girl, old man ; and more 
than that, I have got a thousand pounds loose in Wallingford bank : they shall 
have it to stock a farm ; it is little enough to give Robert—I owe him more 
than that for Uxmoor, let alone years of love and good-will. There now, he is 
going to cry, Isuppose. Bob, don’t cry, for Heaven’s sake ; I can’t abide to 
see @ man cry.’’ 

“‘Tt is you make me, Rose, praising me just when everybody seemed to 
turn against me.’’ 

‘* You are crying yourself, Rose,’? whimpered Mrs. Hathorn. 

‘Tf Iam, I don’t feel it,’ replied Mrs. Mayfield. 

Rachael trembled,—but she said in her low, firm voice, ‘‘ We are going away 
of our own accord, Mistress Mayfield, and we thank you kindly for this, and 
for all,—but we are going away.”’ 

** You don’t love Robert, then?’’ 

‘‘No, Mrs. Mayfieli,’”’ said Rachael, with the air of one confessing theft 
or sacrilege, ‘‘I don’t love Mr. Robert!’’ and she lowered her eyes with their 
long lashes, and awaited her sentence. 

‘Tell that to the men,” replied Rose, ‘‘ you can’t draw the wool over a 
| sister’s eye, young lady.” 

‘The young woman is the only one among you that has a grain of sense,”’ 
' said old Hathorn roughly. ‘‘ Why don’t you let her alone,—she would thank 
| you for it.’’ 

“Can you read a woman’s words, you old ass?’’ was the contemptuous 
| answer. 

“T am not an ass, young woman,’ said Hathorn, gravely and sternly, 
‘and Iam in my own house, which you seem to forget,’’—Rose colored up to 
the eyes,—“‘ and I am the master of it, so long as it is your pleasure I should 
be here.’’ 

‘* John!’’ cried Mrs. Hathorn, with a deprecating air. 





| «And Iam that young man’s father, and it is his duty to listen to me, and 


mine not to let him make a fool of himself. I don’t pretend to be so particular 
as Robert is,—used to be, I mean,—and I was telling him only yesterday, that 
suppose you have kicked over the traces a bit, as you have never broken your 
knees, least ways to our knowledge, Rose, it did not much matter.’’ 

“Thank you, Daddy Hathorn; much obliged to you, I am sure.’’ 

“But there’s reason in roasting of eggs; this one has been off the course 
altogether, and therefore I say again, she shows sense by going home, and you 
show no sense by trying to keep her here.’’ ‘ 

‘« Father,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ you go too far; we know nothing against Rachael, 
and till I know I won’t believe anything.’’ 

‘“ Why, Bob, I thought Hickman had told you all about it,—I understood 
him so,—ay, and he must too, or why did you come to me in the yard and eat 
humble pie?’ 

‘¢] don’t know what you mean by telling me all about it, father: he hinted 


| as mugh as that he and Rachael had been too familiar once upon a time.’’ 


“ Well ?”’ 
“ Well! how often has he told the same lie of a dozen others? that is a com 





‘Why should I trouble myself to do that, sir?’’ 

‘ Because if you do not, those who love you can love you no more.’’ 

Rachael sighed, but she wrapped herself in her coldness, and replied, “‘ But 
I want no one to love me.”’ 

‘You don’t choose that any one should ever marry you, then?” 

‘““No, Mr. Robert, I do not.’’ 

“You would not answer Richard Hickman so !’’ 

“Richard Hickman !’’ said Rachael, turning pale. 

When she turned pale, Robert turned sick. 

‘He says as much as that you could not say ‘ No’ to him.” 

“ Richard Hickman speaks of me to you !’’ cried Rachael, opening her eyes 
wildly. Then in a moment she was ice again. ‘‘ Well, I do not speak of him !”’ 

“ Rachael,” cried Robert, “‘ what is all this? For heaven’s sake, be frank 
with me. Don’t make me tear the words out of you so; give me something to 
believe, or something to forgive. I should believe anything you told me : Iam 
afraid I should forgive anything you had done.”’ 

“I do not ask you to do either, sir.” 

‘¢ She will drive me mad !’’ cried Robert, frantically. ‘‘ Rachael, hear me. 
I love you more than a woman was ever loved before! You talk of being grate- 
fulto me. Idon’t know why you should, but you say so. If you are, be 
generous, be merciful! I leave it to you. Be my wife! and then, perhaps, 
you will not lock your heart and your story from your husband. I cannot be 
lieve ill of you. You may have been maligned, or you may have been de- 
ecived, but you cannot be guilty. There!’ cried he, wildly, “no word but 
one! Will you be my wife, Rachael ?’’ 

Rachael did not answer, at least in words ; she wept silently. 

Robert looked at her despairingly. At last he repeated his proposal almost 
fiercely, ‘‘ I ask you, Rachael, will you be my wife?’’ 

As he repeated this question who should stand in the doorway but Mrs. 
Mayfield. She was transfixed, petrified, at these words of Robert ; but, being 
a proud woman, her impulse was to withdraw instantly, and hear no more. 
Ere she was out of hearing, however, Rachel replied. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Mr. Robert, I must refuse you.”’ 

‘* You refuse to be my wife?’ 

“T do, sir!’ but still she wept. 

Mrs. Mayfield, as she retreated, heard the words, but did not see the tears. 
Robert saw the tears, but could not understand them. He gave a hasty, des 
pairing gesture, to show Rachael that he had no more to say to her, and then 
he flung himself into a chair, and laid his brow on the table. Rachael glided 
softly away. At the door she looked back on Robert, with her eyes thick with 
tears. She had hardly been gone a minute when Rose Mayfield returned, and 








mon trick of Dick Hickman’s, to pretend he has been thick with a girl, that 
perhaps does not know his face from Adam’s. Father, I can’t believe a known 
liar’s tongue, against such a face as that.’’ 

‘*Face as that! It is a comely one, but seems to me it does not look us 
so very straight in the face just now: and there’s more than a liar’s tongue on 
t’other side, there’s chapter and verse, as the saying is.”’ 

‘‘] don’t understand your hints, and I don’t believe that blackguard’s. 
I am not so old as you, but I have learned that truth does not lie in hints.” 

‘¢1’m older than you, and a woman’s face can’t make me blind and deaf to 
better witnesses.’’ 

‘“‘There are no better witnesses! For shame, father! Hickman is no au 
thority with Hathorn.”’ 

‘‘But the Parish Register is an authority,’ said the old man, sternly, and 
losing all his patience. 

‘‘ The Parish Register!’’ 

“ And if you look at the Parish Register of Long Compton, you will find the 
name of a child she is the mother of, and no father to show.’’ 

‘“* Father!”’ 

** Ask herself !--you see she doesn’t deny it.’’ 

All eyes turned and fastened upon Rachael; and those who saw her at this 
moment will carry her face and her look to their graves, so fearful was the 
anguish of a high spirit, ground into the dust and shame; her body seemed 
that moment to be pierced with a hundred poisoned arrows. She rose white 
to her very lips, and stood in the midst of them quivering like an aspen-leaf, 
her eyes preternaturally bright and large, and she took one uncertain step for 
wards, as if to fling herself on the weapons of scorn that seemed to hem her 
in; and she opened her mouth to speak, but her open lips trembled, and trem- 
bled, and no sound came. And all the hearts round, even the old farmer’s, 
began now to freece and fear at the sight of this wild agony; and at last, after 
many efforts, the poor soul would have said something, God knows what, but 
a sudden and most unexpected interruption came. Corporal Patrick was by 
her side, nobody saw how; and seizing her firmly by the arm, he forbade her 
to speak. 

‘Silence, girl!l’’ cried the old soldier, fiercely. ‘I dare you to say a word } 
to any of them!’’ 

Then Rachael turned and clung convulsively to his shoulder, and trembled 
and writhed there in silence. All this while they had not observed the ok 
man, or they would have seen that the mist had gradually cleared away from 
his faculties; his mind, brightened by his deep love for Rachael, was keenly 
awake to all that concerned her; and so her old champion stood in 4 moment 
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by her side with_scarce & sign left of age or "weakness, upright_and firm as a 
5 girl! Idare you to say & word to any of them!”’ 

“There,” sobbed Mrs. Hathorn, ‘‘ you thought the poor old man was past 
derstanding and now you make him drink the bitter cup, as well as her.”’ 
ete I aust drink my cup, too,” said old Patrick. “I thought I was 

i io die soon, and to die in peace; but I’ll live and be young again, if it is 
ary tell ye, ye are a pack of curs. The Parish Register! does the Parish 
ated ey > the man married her with a wife living in another part? Is it 
pow ote» shes with that child’s name in the Parish Register, how his father 
es his knees to his mother, a girl of seventeen, and begged for the dear 
life, she wouldn’t take the law of him and banish him the country? What 

“ she to think? could she think that, when his sick wife died, he’d reward 
on for sparing him by flying the country, not to do her right? The Parish 
You welcome this scoundrel to your house, and you hunt his vic- 


Register! - 
: d hypocrites! Come, Rachael, let us crawl 


a vagabond, ye 4 
sway home, and die in peace.’’ 

‘¢No! no! you must not go like that,” cried Mrs. Hathorn, and Robert rose, 
as coming to take his hand; but he waved his staff furiously over his 
as 5 


tim out like 


and w 


read. © ' 
“Keep aloof, I bid ye all,’’ he cried; ‘‘I have fought against Bonaparte, and 


| despise small blackguards.’’ He seized Rachael and drew her to the door: 
then he came back at them again,—‘‘ Tis n’t guilt you have punished; you 
have insulted innocence and hard fortune; you have insulted your own mothers, 
for you have insulted me, and I fought for them before the best and oldest 
of you were born,—no skulking before the enemy, girl,”’—for Rachael was 
drooping and trembling,—“ right shoulders forward, marca!” and he almost 
tore her out of the house. He was great, and thundering, and terrible, in 
this moment of fury; he seemed a giant and the rest but two feet high. His 
white hair streamed, and his eyes blazed defiance and scorn. He was great 
and terrible by his passion and his age, and his confuséd sense of past battles 
and present insult. They followed him out almost on tiptoe. He lifted Rachael 
into the wagon, placed her carefully on a truss of hay in the wagon, and the 
carter came to the horse’s heads, and looked to the house to know whether 
he was to start now. 

Robert came out and went to Rachael’s side of the wagon, but she turned 
her head away. 

‘¢ Won’t you speak to me, Rachael ?’’ said Robert. 

Rachael turned her head away, and was silent. 

‘¢ Very well,’’ said Robert quietly, very quietly. 

‘éGo on,” eried old Hathorn. 

The next moment there was a fearful scream from the women, and Robert 
was seen down among the horse’s feet, and the carter was forcing them back, 
or the wagon would have been over him; the carter dragged him up,—he was 
not hurt, but very pale; he told his mother, who came running to him, that 
he had felt suddenly faint and had fallen, and he gave a sickly smile, and bade 
her not be frightened, he was better. 

Rose Mayfield was as white as a sheet. 

‘Go on,”’ eried the farmer, again, and at a word from the carter the horses 
drew the wagon out of the yard, and went away down the lane with Rachael 
and Patrick. 

They were gone. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CorPORAL Patrick was correct in his details; the Parish Register gave a very 
vague outline of Rachael Wright’s history. Mr. Hickman had gone through 
the ceremony of marrying her; nay, more, at the time he had firmly intended 
hat the ceremony should be binding, for his wife lay dying a hundred miles 
off, and Rachael had at this period great expectations from her aunt, Mrs. 
Clayton. This Mrs. Clayton was the possessor of Bix Farm. She was a queer- 
tempered woman, and a severe economist; this did not prevent her allowing 
Patrick and Rachael a yearly sum, which helped to maintain them in homely 


comfort, ] 


{nd she used to throw out mysterious hints that, at her death, the 
pair would be better off than other relations of hers, who dressed finer and 
held their heads higher at present. Unfortunately for Rachael, this aunt was 
alive at the period when Hickman’s bigamy was discovered by old Patrick. 
rhe said aunt had never done anything of the kind herself, nobody had ever 
married her illegally, and she could not conceive how such a thing could take 
place without the woman being in fault as well as the man; so she was very 
eross about it, and discontinued her good offices. The corporal wished to ap- 
ply the law at once to Hickman; but he found means to disarm Rachael, and 
Rachael disarmed the old soldier. Rachael, young, inexperienced, and honest, 
was easily induced Hickman’s penitence, and she never doubted 
that upon his wife’s death, who was known to be incurably ill, Richard would 
right. So meantime she agreed to do herself injustice. 

Mrs. Hickman died within a short time of the exposure ; but, unfortunately 
her person died a week or two before her, and that person 


to believe in 
do her ample 


for Rachael, ano 
was Rachael’s aunt. No will appeared, except an old one, which was duly 
cancelled by the old lady herself, in the following manner : First, all the words 
it with a pen ; 
tly, a formal document was affixed and witnessed, rendering the said 


were inked « secondly, most of them were scratched out with a 
knife ; la 
instrument null as well as illegible. 
White, 


was made, 


This unfortunate testament bequeathed 
He had offended her 


farm to Jack 
will 


could afford to 


Bix 
after the 


her graceless nephew. 
so she annulled the will. The graceless nephew 
smile at these wrath; he happened to be 
her heir-at-law, and succeeded to Bix in the absence of all testament to the 
contrary. Hickman was with his dying wife in Somersetshire. The news 
about Bix reached him, and he secretly resolved to have nothing more to do 
with Rachael security, the wretch wrote her 
affectionate letters from time to time, giving plausible excuses for remaining in 
and so he carried on the game for three months after his wife 
was dead ; he then quietly dropped the mask and wrote no more. 

So matters went on for some years, until one day the graceless nephew, find- 
ing work a bore, announced Bix farm to let. Poor Hickman had set his heart 
upon this Bix, and as he could not have it for his own, he thought he should 
like to rent it ; so he came up and made his offer, and was accepted as tenant. 
he rest the reader knows, I believe ; but what iron passed through the hearts 
of Rachael and the old soldier all this time, that let me hope he knows not. 


evidences of 


To carry out this with more 


Somersetshire ; 


CHAPTER VI. 

lie events we have recorded had no sooner taken place than a great change 
eemed to come over Mrs. Mayfield. She went about her avocations as usual, 
but not with the same alacrity, and her spirits were so unstrung, that every 
now and then The female servants, honest country 

that were not sublimely indifferent, like London domestics, to every- 
body in the house but themselves, seeing the gloom of the house, and Mrs 
Mayfield continu: lly cry ing who never cried before, be gan to whimper for sym 
pathy jouse Was a 
they all felt it was 
all but the mot! 


she burst into tears. 


wenches 


and the changed house. Robert had disappeared ; and 
a charity not to ask where, or togo near him for a while; 
r, who could not resist the yearnings of a mother’s nature : 
she crept silently at a distance, and watched her boy, lest perchance evil 
should befall him. 
layfield, then, after many efforts to go through her usual duties, gave 
nd sat herself down in her own parlor, and cried over all the 
he farm ; and as all generous natures do. if you give 
he blamed herself more than any one else, and wished 
f tl f by that means the rest could only be made 


he was in this mood, 


it way, i 
ed to be. 


While her head buried in her 

da slight noise, and, looking up, saw a sorrowful face at the 
asenower. 

yu good-by, Mrs. Mayfield.”’ 

packed up except this, which I hope you will do 


» Tam going away, and shall never tease you 


hat I know,’’ said Mrs. Mayfield, very gently. 
; will you look at it ?’’ 
rts, and no two kinds alike.’ 
No two eg 
them in such numbers.’’ 
Iful ; we don’t take half as many 


e eggs all of one color—the 


ferent s¢ 


gs, you mean.”’ 
} 


W 1 to paintar 


sh tints as 


1 you rejected me this morning.’ 





“‘ T remember I was rnde to you, sir; I knocked a flower out of your hand. 
Does that rankle in your heart so long ?”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Mayfield, it is for your sake I am going, not out of anger; you know 
that very well.’’ 

‘<T know no such thing, it is out of spite; and a pretty time to show your 
spite, when my heart is breaking. If you went to please me, you would wait 
till I bid you go.”’ 

‘You don’t bid me go, then ?’’ 

“Tt doesn’t seem like it.’’ 

** You bid me stay ?’’ 

**Not I, sir. Don’t let me keep you here against your will.’’ 

‘¢ But it is not against my will; only you seemed to hate me this morning.’’ 

‘‘ What signifies what I did this morning?’’ cried Mrs. Mayfield, sharply; 
‘¢it is afternoon now. This morning they put me out; I wanted somebody to 
quarrel with me; you came in my way, so I quarrelled with you. NowI have 
made you all unhappy, so I am miserable myself, as I deserve; and now I want 
somebody to comfort me, and you come to me—but instead of comforting me, 
all you can think of is to quarrel with me—oh! oh! oh!’’ This speech was 
followed by a flood of tears. 

Casenower drew his chair close to hers, and took her hand, and promised to 
console her—to die for her, if necessary. 

‘¢ Tell me your trouble,’’ said he, ‘‘ and you shall see how soon I will cure it, 
if a friend can cure it. Mrs. Mayfield—Rose—what is the matter ?’’ 

‘‘ Dear Mr. Casenower, Robert is in love with that Rachael—the farmer has 
insulted her, and sent her and her grandfather away; Robert is breaking his 
heart; and all this began with a word of mine, though that blackguard Hick- 
man is more to blame still. But Iam a woman that likes to make people happy 
about me; I may say I live for that ; and now they are all unhappy: and if I 
knew where to find a dose of poison, I would not be long before I would take it 
this day. I can’t bear to make people unhappy—oh ! oh! oh !”’ 

** Don’t cry, dearest,’’ said Casenower; ‘‘ youshall have your wish; you shall 
make everybody happy !”’ 

**O, no, no! that is impossiblé now.’ 

‘No such thing—there is no mischief that can’t be cured. Look here, 
Rose, the old farmer is very fond of money; Rachael is poor; well, I am rich. 
I will soon find Robert a thousand pounds or two, and he shall have the girl he 
likes.’’ 

*« Ah, Mr. Casenower, if money could do it I should have settled it that way 
myself. O, what a good creature you are! I love you—no, I don’t, I hate 
you, because I see how all this is toend. No, no! we have insulted the poor 
things and set their hearts against us, and we have set poor Robert against 
the girl, who is worth the whole pack of us twice counted. They are gone, and 
the old man’s curse hangs like lead upon the house and all in it.”’ 

** Where are they gone?”’ 

‘Newbury way.’’ 

‘* How long?’’. * 

*¢ An hour and a half.”’ 

‘Tn two hours I’ll have them back here.’ 

** Don’t be a fool now, talking n nggnse.”? 

‘¢ Will you lend me your mare ?’’ 

‘Yes! no! The old farmer would kill us.” 

‘* Hang the old farmer! Who cares for him? 

‘ Mine, to be sure.”’ 

‘< Then I shall bring them to this house.”’ 

“Yes, but—but—”’ 

‘¢ You have a right to do what you like in your own house, I suppose. Why, 
how scared you look! Where is all your spirit? You have plenty of it, some- 
times.’’ 

* Dear Mr. Casenower, don’t tell anybody, I have not a grain of real spirit. 
I am the most chicken-hearted creature in the world, only I hide it when I fall 
in with other cowards, and so then I can bully them, you know. I have hec- 
tored it over you more than once, and so I would again; but it would be a 
shame, you are so good—and besides you have found me out.’’ 

“Well! Iam not afraid of anybody, if I can please you. I will ride after 
them and fetch them here, and if you are afraid to give them house-room, I 
will hire that empty house at the end of the lane, and this very night they 
shall be seated in a good house, by a good fire, before a good supper, within 
? 


Is this your house or his ?’’ 


fifty yards of your door.’ 

“Let me go with you. You don’t know the way.’’ 

“Thank you, I should be sure to lose the way by myself; go and get your 
habit on. Lose no time. I will saddle the horses.’’ 

‘¢ How a man takes the command of us,’’ thought Mrs. Mayfield. ‘‘I shall 
have to marry you for this, I suppose,” said she, gaily, shining through her 
late tears. 

‘Not unless 3 
you, or take any woman against her will.”’ 

The Mayfield colored up to her eyes. 

‘¢ You had better knock me down,’ said she. ‘‘I know you would like to,”’ 
and, casting on her companion a glance of undisguised admiration, she darted 


you like,’’ said Casenower, proudly. ‘I don’t want to entrap 


up stairs for her habit. 

Ten minutes later she was in the saddle, and giving her mare the rein, she 
went after our poor travellers like a flash of lightning. 

Casenower followed as he might. 


CHAPTER IX. 
It was a glorious evening ; the sun, gigantic and red, had just begun to tip the 
clouds with gold and rubies, and promises of a fine day to-morrow ; the farm 
was quiet ; the farmer’s homely supper was set on a table outside the door, and 
he and his wife sat opposite each other in silence. 

Mrs. Hathorn helped herself to a morsel ; but she did not care to eat it, and, 
in fact, she only helped herself to encourage her husband to eat. She did not 
succeed ; Farmer Hathorn remained in a brown study, his supper untasted 
before him. 

‘*Fat your supper, husband.’’ 

‘Thank you, wife ; Iam not hungry.’’ 

‘‘Take a drop of beer, then.’’ 

“No, Jane, Iam not dry.’’ 

‘You are ill, then, John ; you don’t look well.’’ 

‘¢T’m well enough, I tell you.’” 

‘¢ You are in trouble, like many more in this house.’ 

‘“Me? No; Inever was happier in my life !’’ 

‘‘Indeed! What is there to be happy about ?’’ 

‘‘Come, now, what is it?’’ cried the farmer, angrily. 
don’t sit looking at me with eyes like an adder’s.’’ 

‘¢ My man, you see your conscience in your wife’s eyes ; that is all the venom 


’ 


‘* Out with it, and 


they have. 

“ You had better tell me Robert is in his senses to love that girl. 
cut my arm off at the shoulder sooner than consent to it.’’ 

‘Would you cut your son off sooner?’’ said Mrs. Hathorn, with forced 
calmness. 

‘* What do you mean?’”’ 

‘¢ You take very little notice of what passes, John.’’ 

‘“ What do you mean?’’ 

‘¢ Didn’t you see what Robert tried for when the wagon started with them ?’’ 

‘0, about his fainting! I could have kicked the silly fool if I hadn’t been 
his father.’’ 


‘(Don’t you think it is very odd he should faint like that ; just under the 


I would 


wheel of a wagon ?”’ 
‘0, when a chap swoons away he can’t choose the bed he falls on.’ 
‘‘ A moment more, the wheel would have been on his head ; if Thomas hadn’t 
been lightsome and stopped the horses all in a minute, Robert Hathorn would 
have been a corpse in this house.’’ 
‘Well!’ 
‘Well !”’ 
The old man lowered his voice 


’ 


‘You had better tell me you think he did it 
on purty se’? 

Mrs. Hathorn leaned over the table to him. 

‘¢] don’t think it, John ; Iam 
as his shirt; but he 
and when Rachael turned her head from him, he just said, 
What did Thomas say, 


Robert never fainted at all; he 
was about, from first to last 


sure of it. 


was as white knew what he 
He chose his time ; 
d flung himself under the wheel. 


feet ?’’ 


‘Very well, then,’ ar 
} 


who dragged him om the horses’ 


‘T don 


“He sa 


} 


t know,’’ said i Hathorn, half sulkily, half trembling. 
‘That is flying in the face of 


mas i 


Jane 
1 man that speaks but little. 
‘Would you 


u cried out, ‘Go on, 


Heaven, young master.’ 
passed him next minute? 
all our hearts?’ Y« 
lipped; and made as though he would 

If you had been as near it as I was 
you wouldn’t sleep this night.’’ And Mrs. Hathorn began to sob violently, 
nd rocked herself to and fro 

‘Then send for them back,’’ cried the farmer, suddenly starting up. ‘‘ Send, 
before worse ill comes,—confound them!’? 





‘They will never come back here. They are poor, but honest and proud; 
and we have stung them too bitterly, reproaching them with their hard lot.’ 

** Where is he?’’ 

‘In the barn; with his face buried in the straw, like one who wouldn’t 
speak, or see, or hear the world again.’’ 

** Perhaps he is asleep ?”’ 

**No, he is not asleep.”’ 

** Give him time; he’ll come to when he has cried his bellyful.”’ 

‘He shed tears? 0, no! it is too deep for that; he will die by his own hand, 
or fret to death. He won’t be long here, I doubt; look for dark days, old man!’’ 

‘“‘ Wife,’’ said Hathorn, trembling, ‘‘ you are very hard upon me: to hear 
you, one would say I am a bad father, and am killing my son.”’ 

‘*No,—no,—John! But we were too ambitious, and we have humbled the 
poor and the afflicted; and Heaven does not bless them that do so, and never 
will.” 

*T don’t know what to do, Jane.’’ 

“No more do I, except pray to God: that is my resource in dangers and 
troubles.’’ 

‘* Ay! ay! that can do no harm any way.”’ 

While the old couple sat there, with gloomy and foreboding hearts, suddenly 
a cheerful cry burst upon their ears. It was Mrs. Mayfield’s voice; she came 
cantering up the lane with Mr. Casenower; she dismounted, flung him the 
bridle, and ran into her own house, where she busied herself in giving orders, 
and preparing two rooms for some expected visitors. A few minutes more, 
and, to the astonishment of Hathorn and delight of his wife, the wagon hove 
in sight with Rachael and Patrick. 

They descended from the wagon, and were led by Mr. Casenower into Mrs. 
Mayfield’s house, and there, after all this day’s fatigues and sorrows, they 
found a welcome and bodily repose.. But Rachael showed great uneasi- 
ness; she had been very reluctant to return; but Mrs. Mayfield had begged 
them both so hard, with the tears in her eyes, that Patrick had shown so 
strong a wish to come “back, that she had yielded a passive consent. When 
the news of their return was brought to Robert by his mother, he betrayed 
himself to her; he threw his arms round her neck like a girl,—but in his 
downcast look and dogged manner, none of the others could discover whether 
he was glad or sorry. He went about his work next morning as usual, and did 
not even make an inquiry about Rachael. 

It was about twelve o’clock the next day that Mrs. Mayfield observed him 
return from the field, and linger longer than usual in the neighborhood of the 
house. She invited Rachael to come and look at her pet calf, and walked her 
most treacherously right up to Robert. 

‘Oh!’ cried she, ‘‘ you must excuse me, here is Robert, he will do as well. 
Robert, you take and show her my calf, the red and white one, that’s a good 
soul, they want me in-doors.’’ And in a moment she was gone, and left Robert 
and Rachael looking alternately at each other and the ground. 

When Rose left these two together, she thought, innocently enough, that 
the business was half done, as far as they were concerned. She had not cal- 
culated the characters of the parties, and their pride. They were little nearer 
each other now than at twenty miles distant. 

“Well, Rachael,’’ said Robert, ‘‘I am glad you are here again; they were 
wrong to insult you, and now they are right to bring you back; but it is no 
business of mine.’’ 

‘No, Master Robert,’’ said Rachael, quietly, “‘and it is against my will 
I am here.”’ 

With these words she was moving away, when Robert intercepted her, and 
said: ‘‘O, Idon’t hinder you to stay or to go. The folks say a heap of things 
about you and me, but did I ever say a word to you more than civility ?”’ 

““No ; nor would I have suffered it.”’ 

‘¢ Q, you are proud ; it suits your situation,’’ said Robert, bitterly. 

‘A man and a Christian would think twice ere he reminded me of my situ- 
ation,’ cried Rachael, with flashing eyes ; ‘‘ and since you can’t feel for it, why 
speak to me at all ?” 

‘T did not mean to affront you,’’ said Robert, with feeling. ‘I pity you.” 

‘« Keep your pity for one that asks it,’’ was the spirited reply. 

‘*What ! are we to worship you ?”’ 

‘Misfortune that does not complain should meet some little respect, I 
think.’’ 

‘* Yes, Rachael, but it would be more respected if you had not kept it so 
close.’’ 

‘¢ Master Robert,’’ answered Rachael, in what we have already described as 
her dogged manner, ‘ poor folks must work, and ought to work; and as they 
won’t let a girl in my situation, as you call it, do work or be honest, I con. 
cealed my fault—if fault it was of mine.”’ 

* And I call it cruel to let a man love you, and hide your story from him.’’ 

‘‘ Nay, but I never encouraged any man to love me, so I owe my story to no 
man.’’ 

‘‘ Keep your secrets, then,’’ said Robert, savagely ; ‘‘ nobody wants them, 
without it is Richard Hickman. I hear his cursed voice in the air somewhere.’’ 

‘¢ Richard Hickman !’’ gasped Rachael. ‘‘Oh! why did I come to this place 
to be tortured again ?’’ 

tichard Hickman had come here expressly to have a friendly talk with Mr. 
Patrick. Mr. Patrick owed this honor to the following circumstance. 

As the wagon returned to the farm, Thomas had stopped at a certain way 
side public-house, in which Mr. Hickman happened to be boozing. Patrick was 
breathing threats against Hickman, and insisting on Rachael’s taking the law 
of him, and sending him out of the country. Rachael, to get rid of the subject, 
yielded a languid assent, and Hickman, who was intently listening, trembled 
in his shoes. To prevent this calamity, the prudent Richard determined to 
make a pseudo-spontaneous offer of some sort to the corporal, and hush up the 
whole affair. 

At the sight of Hickman, the Corporal was for laying on, as our elder drama- 
tists have it ; but Mr. Casenower, who was there, arrested his arm, and pro- 
posed to him to hear what the man had to say. 

‘¢ Well,”’ cried Patrick, ‘let him speak out then before them all—they have 
all seen us affronted through his villainy. Where is Rachael ?’’ 

So then the Corporal came round to whcre Rachael stood, pale as death; and 
Robert sat pale too, but clenching his teeth like one who would sooner die 
than utter a cry, though many vultures, called passions, were gnawing the 
poor lad’s heart at this moment ; and to make matters worse, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Hathorn, seeing this assemblage, were drawn by a natural curiosity to 
join the group. 

And here Mr. Hickman’s brass enabled him to cut a more brilliant figure 
than his past conduct justified ; he cast a sly, satirical look at them all, 
especially at poor Robert, and, setting his back to the railings, he opened the 
ball thus : 

‘<I come to speak to Mrs. Mayfield ; she says, ‘Speak before all the rest.’ With 
all my heart. I come to say three words to Mr. Patrick, ‘ Speak before all the 
rest? says he. Well, why not? itis a matter of taste. Mr. Patrick, I have 
done you wrong, and Iown it; but you haye had your revenge. You have 
told the story your way, and the very boys arefor throwing stones at me here, 
and you have set Mrs. Mayfield against me, that used to look at me as a cat 
does at cream.’’ 

* As a cat does at water, you mean, you impudent, ugly dog.’ 

“ Keep your temper, my darling ; you were for having everything said in 
public, you know. Well, now let us two make matters smooth, old man. How 
much will you take to keep your tongue between your teeth after this ?’’ 


(To be continued.) 


’ 


Tue MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF Boston—This 
Association, from the time of its founding until now, has won “‘ golden opinions 
from all sorts of people. It has been conducted with great skill and judgment. 
It has one of the best selected libraries in the United States. It gives every 
year one or more popular courses of lectures, at which the most distinguished 
gentlemen are invited to officiate, and treated with uniform courtesy and 
liberality. This association has under its fortunate auspices one of the 
most attractive features of the approaching Franklin Festival. At its invita- 
tion, the Rev. Dr. Chapin, of this city, gave an oration on the evening of 
the 17th instant, the subject of which will probably be ‘“‘The Life and 
Character of Pranklin.’’ 

MARRIAGE OF AN AUTHORESS.—Miss Mary Virginia, daughter 
of Samuel P. Hawes, Esq., of Richmond, was united in marringe to the Rey. 
Edward P. Terhune, of Charlotte county, on Tuesday last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Hoge, of the Presbyterian Church. Miss Hawes is the accredited authoress of 
the novels “‘ Alone’’ and ‘‘The Hidden Path,’’ both of which were published 
over the nom de plume of ‘‘ Marian Harland.’’ These books have had an exten 
sive reading, and are said to possess great merit 

The contractor and agent of the Tehuantepec Company arrived in 
New Orleans from Vera Cruz by the Texas, and reports that the work has com 
menced on the road from Suchil, and is now being vigorously prosecuted from 
that point towards the Pacific. From the Pacific towards that point, the con 
tractor, Col. Smith, has in his employ, independent of laborers trom the United 
States, five hundred natives employed on the work ; and the colonel expresses 
his surprise and gratification at the success which has attended thus far the 
employment of the native laborers. 
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PRIVATE INSTITUTE FOR IMBECILES, HARLEM, N. ¥.—-JAMES B. RICHARDS, ESQ., PRINCIPAL, 


PROFESSOR RICHARDS’ PRIVATE INSTITUTE FOR 
IMBECILES, IN HARLEM, NEW YORK. 


James B. Ricuarps, Esa., the principal of the private school for 
imbeciles recently established near this city, is a gentleman whom 
we take great pleasure in commending to the favorable consideration 
of our readers. Our acquaintance with him dates back twenty 
years, to the classic shades of Andover, where we delved together 
among Greek roots and the Latin fathers. He was born in the 
island of Ceylon, India, his father being well known to the Christian 
world as the first leading missionary sent out there by the board of 
Foreign missions. All the noble traits of character as well as the 
commanding talents of the father are fully reproduced in the son. 
He is one of those very few exemplary Christians whose piety is 
genuiné, cheerful and unobtrusive, and which seeures the respect 
even of those whose bump of reverence is not large. Unlike 
the Pharisees of the present day, he does not proclaim it at the cor- 
ners of the street, and it is exhibited in his daily walks, not in loud- 
mouthed professions. As a scholar, he always held the very front 
rank, and after his graduation he was a most successful teacher of 
mathematics in the first school of the city of Boston. Eight years 
since he turned his attention to his present vocation, having been 
appointed assistant Professor of the Idiotic Asylum of Massachusetts. 

he great reputation achieved by him there induced him to start 
the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Training School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Children” and undertake the charge of that institution. For three 
years he was principal of that school, and his annual reports—model 
documents in their way—are highly interesting and instructive. 
The following correspondence between himself and many of our 
best citizens will explain why he has established himself among us: 


ContumBpiA Co.iueGce, New York, April 30, 1856. 


My pear Sir: Having heard that you were thinking of establish- 
ing in this city or vicinity an Institute for Imbeciles, I venture to 
es my earnest hope that you will carry out such an under- 
taking. 

It ic some years since this present acquaintance with you, and the 
reports of institutions in which you have been engaged elsewhere— 
of like character with that projected here—that my deepest interest 
was excited for the most forlorn class of human beings for whose 
improvement you were laboring, and my grateful admiration of the 
self-denying, gentle, persevering, and surprisingly successful efforts 
in their behalf to which you have consecrated your life. Hence I 
much desire that this city should be the scene of your labors, and 





TAKEN AFTER BEING IN THE SCHOOL SIX MONTHS, 
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cannot doubt that you will find here, where no well-considered form 

of benevolence appeals in vain, abundant support and encourage- 

ment in that enterprise, which, as we are human, concerns us all. 
With great regard, yours, very truly, 


Mr. J. B. Richards. 


CHARLES KING. 





To James B. Ricnarps, Esa.—Sir: Hearing that you have 
left the School for Idiots in Pennsylvania, of which you have had 
for some time past the direction, with the intention of opening a 
similar one elsewhere, we take this method of expressing our earn- 
est wish that you may find sufficient inducement to establish it in 
the city of New York. 

Of the system of treatment by which not only the mental but the 
physical powers are developed and strengthened, in that peculiar 
department of education to which you have devoted your exertions, 
we think most highly, deeming it one of the most important discov- 
cries of the age. We entertain a favorable opinion of the capacity 
and skill with which you conduct its practical applicable, and hope 
that the benefit of your talents and experience may be secured for 
this populous city, where so many subjects of your useful and 
humane labors will be found. ; 

We are, sir, with great respect, your obedient servants, 

Valentine Mott, M. D., Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., John W. Francis, 
M. D., Millard Parker, M. D., John S. Griscom, M. D., D. 'T. 
Brown, M. D., Peter Cooper, William C. Bryant, William Hall, 
James H. Titus, Gerard Hallock, Henry W. Bellows, Stephen Wm. 
Smith, W. Adams. ; 

Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane, 

New York, May 8, 1856. 





GERMANTOWN, May 13, 1856. 
Te THE Hon. Cuaries Kino, Wit1iaM C. BRYANT, AND OTHERS, 
or New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: Yours of May 5th is before me. I am glad to find 
that the successful treatment of imbeciles in this country and iu 


Europe has so far attracted the attention of your community as to 
call for the establishment of an institution for this class of persons 
in your midst. 

I am aware that there must be many who will not be likely to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the State asylum for idiots at 
Syracuse, which has been so generously endowed by your legisla- 
ture, and so successfully conducted by Dr. Wilbur. 

It is therefore with pleasure that I accept of your very kind invi- 
tation, and will open as soon as practicable, in some healthful and 
pleasant location, a private family school, for the teaching and 
training of such cases of physical and mental imbecility as cannot 
be developed by the ordinary methods. 

From observations made during a visit to similar institutions in 
Europe, in 1848, and the experience had during my connection with 
the Massachusetts State school, for the three years of its infancy, 
(which school owes its origin and present success mainly to the in- 
fluence of Dr. Howe,) as well as that gathered in originating and 
managing the Pennsylvania training school for idiotic and feeble- 
minded children, has proved to me beyond a question that much, 
very much can be done towards arousing the intellects of this class 
of children, and bringing them more nearly to a healthful, normal 
condition, provided their education be commenced at a sufficient 
early age. 

The spark of intelligence is there; buried it may be beneath such 
a load of physical deformities or feebleness of mental organization, 
or functional derangement, as to make it impossible that it should 
ever see the light, unless some earnest person who thoroughly un- 
derstands the nature of the obstacles to be overcome and character 
of the mind with which he is to deal, will take them gently yet firmly 
by the hand, and lead them out of the maze in which they have been 
completely lost. 

As my future course and plans for my school will be somewhat in- 
fluenced by the number of applications, I hope that parents or guar- 
dians having imbecile, backward or feeble-minded children, who 
desire to avail themselves of such an opportunity, will do so at once. 

Notes, for the present, may be sent to the care of Stephen Wil- 
liam Smith, Esq., No. 50 Maiden Lane, New York city, where they 
will receive my attention. Very respectfully yours, 

James B. RicHarps. 
EXPLANATION OF THE PORTRAITS. 

This was, without doubt, a case of congenital Idiocy: although 
his imbecility was very much aggravated by the extremely injudi- 
cious course that was pursued with him during the early period of 
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Sis infancy. When he first came under my observation, he was one 
of ‘the aon hopeless and degraded creatures that could be found: 
Presenting to the bodily eye, dressed as he was in his red flannel 
wn | lying upon the floor in his own excrements, extremel 
feeble claims to being called a human being. He had not learne 
to creep, nor had he even strength sufficient to roll himself upom the 
floor when laid upon it. Owing to a paralysis of ‘the lower limbs, 
they were insensi le to pain. astication, with him, was entirely 
out of the question. His mother told me that she used to feed him 





exclusively on milk, purchasing for him, as she said, a — 
ox Although five and a half years of age, he had not, 
apparently, any more knowledge of things, their names, or uses, 
than a new-born infant. In fact, the only sense that seemed to be | 
awake in the least to external influences, even for a time, was that 
of hearing, and this only when some tes Ag was whistled or played 
upon a musical instrument. This bein e€ LOWEST case that could 
be found to test the feasibility of the plan to develop and educate 
Idiotic and Imbecile children, it was thought best to undertake his 
training, although it seemed more like a work of creation than of | 
education. The most sanguine friends of the cause threw discourage- 
ments in the way. Yet, by a patient and persevering system of well- 
directed effort, he has been so far developed, that at the present 
time he walks about the house orin the yard without any assistance ; 
takes care of himself; attends to his own immediate wants ; sits at 
the table with the family, and feeds himself _as well as children 
ordinarily do; talks perfectly well, and is acquainted with the things 
around him. In short, he has learned to read, and does not diffe 
materially in his usual habits from a lad of four years of age, unless 
it be that he is more sluggish in his movements. Judging from the 
above case, and the numerous ones that have fallen under my 
observation during the past few years, I deubt whether one can be 
found so low as to be beyond the reach of improvement, provided 
his instruction and training be commenced at an early age. 

JAMES B. RICHARDS. | 


. , | 
We subjoin a few extracts from Professor Richards’ reports, and | 


| 


regret that our space will not permit us to give full particulars of 
many individual cases, which are replete with interest : 
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FORT LARAMIE, NEBRASKA TERRITORY, MILITARY ROAD TO OREGON, 


«‘ The points in the training of these children are so numerous and 
minute, and are necessarily so varied, day by day, as to render it 
impossible to make a record of them. They can, however, be given 
with sufficient exactness to enable one to form a sae sae correct 
idea of the regular routine of the school. At the ringing of the bell 
in the morning—which in summer occurs at five, and in winter at 
six o’clock—every child is required, when ea to rise, and 
wash, and dress himself with neatness. Those who cannot do \t 
readily at first, are assisted a little, day by day, and gradually taugy t 
to do it for themselves. The dressing properly is one of the fir# 
things to be learned. Breakfast is at six o’clock in summer, and # 
seven o’clock in winter. At this, as well as at all other meals, the 
child is taught how to demean himself, and how to prepare his food 
and eat with propriety. And this leads me to say here, that it is of 
the greatest a for the child to learn to masticate his food 
well—not merely with a view to its assisting digestion, but to call 
into action the lingual muscles, and thus prepare the child who has 
not learned to talk, so that he shall have the power to vocalize his 
ideas, when he shall have them to express. xperience has shown 
that mastication precedes articulation. Breakfast being over, the 
children are all required to take exercise in the open air from eight 
to nine o’clock ; from nine till half-past eleven they are in the school- 
room. The usual exercises are, vt 4 spelling, writing and arith- 
metic, for the more advanced, and vocal, as well as physical gym- 
nastics, with the learning of names and properties belonging to the 
things around them, for those less advanced. The dinner hour is at 
twelve. From two until half-past three the children are again in 
school. The exercises are similar to those of the morning, with the 
addition of sewing and knitting for the girls and a few of the smaller 
boys. Some of the girls also receive instruction in the lighter de- 
partments of housework. From half-past three until half-past five 
the children exercise in the open air. Supper is at six. At seven 
o’clock in winter, and at half-past seven in summer, the younger 
pupils retire for the night. The elder ones retire at eight o’clock in 
winter, and at nine in summer. It wiil be perceived that we con- 
sider it essential for these children to have an abundance of sleep— 
more than usually allowed for children in the full vigor of life. As 
a general thing, after a little training, every pupil sleeps quietly 
through the night. The above will show that the drilling is by 
no means confined to the school-room, but extends to the table, the 
play-room, the nursery, and in fact to every action of the child’s life. 
This drilling must be varied from time to time, to meet the necessi- 
ties of each case, so as to help to form or develop them physically, 
mentally, morally and socially. They have enjoyed a remarkable 
degree of health, especially when it is considered that so many of 
them entered the Institution with feeble and sickly constitutions. 
The community will, I hope, soon learn that the training of imbe- 
ciles is not a miracle to be effected in a moment, but that the process 
is an exceedingly slow and tedious one, requiring patience, persever- 
ance, and, above all, ¢ime, to correct the bad habits the child has 
acquired, and to arouse in him sentiments of duty and affection, 
thereby bringing him to a consciousness of himself. This, I say, 
takes time; and parents must not expect that the child whom they 
have been trying in various ways to develop, and finally given up 
as utterly hopeless, when brought to us will suddenly be made to 
assume the faculties of a child of a highly developed organization.”’ 
** A little girl from Montgomery county, admitted during the 
early part of last summer, was so timid when she first came to us, 
that she would crouch away when looked at, as though she had 
committed some dreadful offence. She preferred to be alone, and 
for a long time was so unhappy in her new home, that she grew 
quite thin. I took especial pains to speak kindly to her and pat 
and caress her; but all to no apparent avail. One day, when my 
little daughter was brought into the school-room by its nurse, 
| burst out into the most rapturous expressions of joy. She 
cried and laughed, jumping up and clapping and rubbing her 
hands in an ecstacy of delight. I called her to me; and as 


she stood beside that little infant, she was perfectly composed. 
From that moment her whole life seemed to receive a new im- 





pulse; the sentiment of affection, which is always the first to be 





developed in every child, was making its impression upon this 
little imbecile girl’s mind, and laying the foundation of her 
future improvement, morally and intellectually, The problem, 
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which had been for some months to mea mzetery, now received 
this most simple yet ‘beautiful solution at the hand of a babe.” 
The speaking face of the —_ which we have illustrated, is more elo- 
quent in praise of Mr. Richards’ skill and untiring patience than 
volumes of words. In his report of similar cases he says: ‘‘ The 
moral and intellectual training of such a boy is not to be accom- 
plished at once. And parents must not mistake the commencement 
of the work for its completion. They are very apt to do so, and 
wonder how much longer it will be necessary for their child to re- 
main at the Institution. And here let me say to parents generally 
who have imbecile children, that so far as our experience goes, (and 
we have had the charge of such children more than six years,) it 
will be of little use for them ever to place their childrea under a 
course of systematic training similar to ours, unless they have de- 
termined that the child shall remain in the Institution at least two 
or three years. This is probably the shortest time in which any per- 
manent good can be effected. ‘lhis case will also serve for encour- 
agement to those parents who may think their children altogether 
too hopeless to receive benefit from such a school. Let me assure 
them that I never yet, during my whole intercourse with these un- 
fortunates, found one too low for improvement—and I have often 
seen cases that might have been materially improved had they been 
taken in season—while the distress of parents who have held their 
children back on account of their tender age, has often called forth 
our deepest sympathy. The age at which children should be ad- 
mitted can hardly be too early; indeed we would be glad to see half- 
a-score or more of infants in our nursery, while none should be 
admitted after twelve or fourteen years of age.” 

Professor Richards had fourteen cases in his school in Pennsyl- 
vania. Outof these fourteen, at the time they entered the school, 
two could not walk, two could not feed themselves, ten were filthy 
in their habits, nine could do but little towards dressing themselves, 
four were either absolutely or in effect, dumb, two had the power to 
articulate a few words, eleven had no knowledge of letters, and one 
was entirely blind. 

Who would not despair in undertaking so apparently hopeless a task? 
And yet they were all benefitted to a degree that could only be 
appreciated by reading the whole report. Cases tending to insanit 
and epilepsy can be cured, and the St. Vitus dance was treated wit 
success. 

The task of teaching these poor children whose minds are clouded 
in Arctic night, of lifting the dark veil which shrouds their intellect, 
of fanning into flame the small spark of human feeling and affection 
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which an all-wise Providence generally permits to smoulder in the 
most unfortunate imbecile, is neither pleasant nor easy. With 
Mr. Richards it isa labor of love. To use his own language, “ It 
is beautiful to look upon these children day by day, and see the 
smile of intelligence gradually take the place of blank, drivelling 
idiocy.”” He brings to the work a Christian disposition, untiring 
patience, persevering industry, superior intelligence, and large expe- 
rience, which eminently qualify him for the trust, and he is most 
ably seconded by his amiable and accomplished lady in the praise- 
worthy effort to which they have devoted their lives and their best ener- 
ies. She is a worthy helpmate of such a husband, and the aroma of 
er refining and humanizing influence is breathed on all around, and 
fortunate indeed is it for those parents who are able to place their 
children under such charge. The house and grounds are situated 
in a most healthy and eligible location, and capes about the 
establishment wears an air of neatness and comfort. Already some 
half-dozen pupils are inmates of this happy family, and we bid these 
enuine philanthropists God speed in their good work. At no pub- 
fe institution can pupils possibly have such care and attention, 
because the hearts of Mr. Richards and his wife are in their 
work. We append extracts from two gubernatorial messages which 
sufficiently explain themselves. : 

«« By the act of April 7, 1853, was incorporated the ‘ Pennsylvania 
Training School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Children.’ To this 
humane and benevolent purpose, the Legislature, with the liberalit 
which has ever distinguished the State since the time of her illustri- 
ous and pure-minded founder, has extended a helping hand. The 
object of this institution is to discover humanity in its lowest condi- 
tion of mental and physical weakness and deformity, and elevate it 
to the dignity of intelligence, order and usefulness. Its disin- 
terested and benevolent founders have merited the thanks of the 
Christian and patriot.”-—Gov. Bigler’s Annual Message to the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, January, 1854. 

“‘The Asylum for the Training and Education of Idiotic and Im- 
becile Children has, during the last year, comftinued its successful 
progress, and has invigorated the hopes and confirmed the expecta- 
tions of those citizens who had faith in the power of discipline to 
develop the faculties of this hapless class. The gradual advance 
from the lowest degrees of imbecility to a capacity for self-control, 
and for the acquisition of the ordinary branches of an English edu- 
cation, has been as remarkable asit has been encouraging. Numer- 
ous applications from every quarter of the State, for the admission 
of State pupils, have been unsuccessful, in consequence of the want 
of room for their accommodation.’’—Gov. Seymour’s Annual Message 
to the Legislature of New York, 1854. 


LARAMIE’S PEAK 


Is a remarkable mountain rising suddenly from the plain, and at- 
tracting attention from its great height, and also from its isolated 
grandeur. The poor emigrant, toil-worn, sees this lone sentinel 
rising its snow-capped head from the surrounding plains, and in- 
dulges an idea that he is at its base. For days and days he travels 
on, and finds the mighty pyramid seemingly moving before him, 
and at last he passes it far to his left, still in solitude, re- 
verberating its echoes in reply to the white man’s shouts. Con- 
sidering the rapid advance of our population and the facilities of 
travel afforded by steam, it is not problematical that not many ‘Aang 
hence a crowded population will fill up the country of the Platte, 
and that Laramie’s Peak will stand guard over the bustle of thriving 
towns, and be a summer resort for the enervated denizens who 
nestle in the valleys below. 


FORT LARAMIE, 

ON THE OREGON ROAD, NEBRASKA TERRITORY. 
Tuts fort, situated on the Platte river, fork of the Laramie, is a 
place that will long be remembered by emigrants passing from our 
Atlantic to our Pacific coast. Formerly this was an obscure station, 
but recent events—our troubles with the Indians of Oregon—have 
brought it into notice, more particularly as the headquarters of Gen. 
Harney, while engaged in punishing the neighboring tribes of In- 
dians, who had been instigated to war upon the whites by unprin- 
cipled renegades from the Atlantic States. At this point the emi- 
grants cross the river, which is often swollen by the melting snows 
of the Rocky Mountains, forming a very serious obstacle, causing 
the loss of baggage, cattle, and, in some instances, that of human 
life. At present there is established a ferry, which proves a great 
accommodation, and while it benefits the public, is making a fortune 
for its proprietors. 








THE CHARTER OAK. 


Tuis “old, familiar tree,”’ ‘‘ whose glory and renown” are as house- 
hold words to every school-boy, must be so well known to our 
readers as to need no particular mention here. The great event to 
which it owes its name, has passed into history. After a long and 
flourishing life, in the course of which it had successfully resisted 
the storms of winters and that edax rerum, the tooth of time, it 
finally succumbed to the recent tornado which swept over that por- 
tion of the State. The citizens of Hartford exhibited the profoundest 
emotions on the occasion of the untimely end of their venerable 
forest-patriarch, carrying off pieces of the wood to be converted into 
canes, snuff-boxes, etc., as relics of the tree, instead of manufactur- 
ing from them an outfit for a score of Connecticut peddlers in the 
shape of oak haws and wooden nutmegs in accordance with the old 
slanders against the most industrious and best educated people of 
one of the most thriving States in this Union. The bells were tolled 
mournfully, a funeral dirge was played by the city band, and the 
liveliest sensations of grief were displayed over the inanimate 
remains pf the prostrate monarch. ut we have already ghro- 
nicled, in previous numbers of this paper, with great particularity 
of detail, all the dates and facts connected with this historic inci- 
dent, and will not recapitulate them. Our engraving is from an 
original drawing, made by Mr. H. G. Holcomb, one of our own 
artists, whom we sent to Hartford for this express purpose, only a 
short time prior to the fall of the tree. It is the very latest portrait, 
taken of the living Charter Oak, and therefore possesses a value 
that increases with years. The following incidents are worthy of 
being recorded in this connection. This noble old tree stood upon 
the beautiful grounds of Hon. Isaac W. Stuart, late the Wyllys’ 
estate, in the southern part of the city. About three years ago some 
boys built a fire in the hollow of this tree, which burnt out the punk, 
and though it was feared that this would kill it, such was not the 
fact. Fresh sprouts sprung out the next spring, and Mr. Stuart 
took great pains to preserve this valued relic of the original forests 
to New England, but more especially interesting as the tree in 
which the old British charter of Connecticut was secreted and pre- 
served, At this time the hollow in the trunk of the old oak was so 
large that a fire-company of twenty-seven full grown men stood up 
in it together. Before Governor Wyllys came to America he sent 
his steward forward to prepare a place for his residence. As he was 
cutting away the trees upon the hill-side of the beautiful “ Wyllys 
place,” a deputation of Indians came to him and requested that he 
would spare this old-hollow oak. ‘They declared that it had “ been 
the guide of their ancestors for centuries.” It was spared, to fall 
this day, having finally yielded to the process of naturel decay. On 
the 3lst of October, 1687, Sir Edmund Andross, attended by mem- 
bers of his council, and a body guard of sixty soldiers, entered Hart- 
ford to take the charter by force. The General Assembly was in 
session. He was received with courtesy, but coldness. He entered 
the Assembly room, and publicly demanded the charter. Remon- 
strances were made, and the session was protracted till evening. 
The Governor and his associates appeared to yield. ‘The charter 
was brought in and laid upon the table. Sir Edmund thought that 
the last moment of the colony had come, when suddenly the lights 
were all put out, and total darkness followed. There was no noise, 
no resistance, but all was quiet. The candles were again lighted, 
but the charter was gone! Sir Edmund Andross was disconcerted. 
He declared the government of Connecticut to be in his own hands, 
and that the colony was annexed to Massachusetts and other New 
England colonies, and proceeded to appoint officers. Whilst he was 
doing this, Captain Jeremiah Wadsworth, a patriot of those times, 
was concealing the charter in the hollow of Wyllys’ oak, now known 
as the Charter Oak. In 1689 King James abdicated, and on the 9th 
of May of that year Goy. Treat and his associate officers established 
the government of Connecticut under the charter which had been 





reserved in the old hollow oak. Mr. Stuart had Colt’s armory 
d come up after its fall, and play solemn dirges for two hours over 
the trunk of the fallen monarch of the forest. “He is a generous- 
hearted man—a worthy proprietor of the lovely hill-side that nur- 
tured for centuries such a noble tree. 


CHESS. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A. P., Salem, Mass.—Your “ Morals of Chess” is received and will be published when we 
can make room for it. Your problems will have attention—when we get a little more 
spare time than we have just now. This last hint may serve as an explanation to several 
correspondents who might otherwise think they were neglected. We are tolerably busy 
with politics about these times. Fremonters will excuse us, we know, and the rest may, 
perhaps, pity us, after the Ides of November, “A hint is as good asa wink to a blind 
horse.” 


Worcester, September, 1856, 
To THe Cuess Eprror : Will you have the kindness to tnform me what would be the expense 
of a nice set of chess-men; also the prettiest pattern? What book would you advise a new 
beginner of chess to use? Any advice you may be willing to give a new beginner will be 
gratefully received by A Lover or Cuxss. 
Prices of “‘nice”’ chess-men range from three to twelve dollars. R. Bainbridge & Co., 47 
Cliff street, make the “‘ Fuller Chess-Men,”’ which, of course, we regard as the.best pattern. 
“ Agnel’s Book of Chess” is good for a novice, and “Staunton’s Handbook ” the best 
when you get a little advanced. The most beneficial advice we can give you is to study 
these works diligently, and get some superior player to give you a thorough and constant 
drubbing. The only true way to attain a knowledge of the game is to have it beaten into 
you, something after the old fashion of the Eton fags when studying the Latin grammar, 
@ Several answers to correspondents are unavoidably crowded out, 


PROBLEM XLII.—By N. Maracue. White to play and mate 


in four moves. 
BLACK. 
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Game XLII.—(Sicisan OrentnG.)—The fifth partie of the final match for the 
‘Championship of the New York Club,’’ between Messrs. PERRIN and MARACHR, 


WHITE BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. M. Mr. P. Mr. M. Mr. P. 
PtoK4 PtoQB4 27 RtoQ7 B to his 3 
BtoQB4 PtoK3 28 RtoQB7 QR to Q sq 
QKttoB3 PtoQR3 29 BtoQ4 BtoQ4 
PtoQR3 PtoQKt4 30 R to K Kt 7 (ch)K to B sq 
B to K 2 (a) QBto Kt2 81 R takes Kt P (d)B to K 3 
K B to his 3 (0)K Kt toB3 82 RtoK 5 Bto K Kt 5 
P to Q3 PtoQ4 83 Btohis5 (ch) KtoB2 
P takes P P takes P 34 Rtakes QR R takes R 


K Kt to K 2 KBtoQ3 35 BtoQ4 R to K sq 


tt et et 
POnwWK OO MAA hohe 


QBtoK Kt5 BtoK4 36 R takes R K takes R 
Castles Castles 37 BtoK 5 PtoK B6 
PtoQ4 P takes P 88 PtoKR3 BtoK3 
Kt takes P Q to her 2 (c) 39 P takes P P takes P 
K Kt to K 2 Kt to K 5 40 K to R2 BtoQ4 
15 B takes Kt P takes B 41 K to Kt3 K to B2 
16 Q takes Q Kt takes Q 42 KtoB4 K to his 3 
17 QRto Qsq KttoQB4 48 PtoK R4 B to QR sq 
18 BtoK7 KRtQBsq 44 BtoQg4 BtoQ4 
19 QRtoQ2 Kt to K3 45 K to his 3 K to his B4 
20 K R to Q sq PtoK B4 46 BtoQKt6 K to his 4 
21 BtoQé6 B to his 3 47 Btohis7 (ch) K to his3 
22 KKttoK B4 Kt takes Kt 48 KtoQ4 B to Q Kt 2 
23 B takes Kt PtoKK4 49 PtoQB4 KQ2 
2 BtoK3 B takes Kt 50 BtoQ Kt6 P takes P 
25 P takes B PtoK B5 51 K takes P B to K 5, and 


26 B to Q Kt6 R to K sq 
though the struggle was prolonged some twenty moves, it was ultimately 
drawn. 





NOTES TO GAME XLII. 


(a) B to R 2 ia the best move at this juncture, 

(b) P to Q 4 would have freed his game more. 

(ce) Q to B 2 looks tempting, but would result in black’s losing a P at least, as the fol- 
lowing variation will show: 


WHITE, BLACK, 
F QtoB2 
14 B takes Kt B takes B (best) 
15 B takes P R to Q or (aa) 
16 B takes B R takes Kt or (bb) 
17 QtoK BS RtoK BS 
18 Q to K 8, and black cannot take B without mate. 
(aa) 
15 B takes Kt 
16 Q takes Kt RtoQ 
17 Qto K 4, with the advantage of a P. 
(bb) 
16 B takes Kt 
17 QtoKB3 Rtok2 


18 B to K 4, with a P ahead and the advantage in position. 
were overlooked by a cotemporary, when publishing the game, 
(ad) White had a striking advantage at this point, and, with care, must have won. We 
can but say, as we have previously stated, that he lacked in this partie “ continuity of 
effort.”’ 


These variations 


The sixth partie of the final match for the ‘‘ Championship of the New York 
Club,’’ between Messrs. Perrin and MARACHE. (SICILIAN OPENING.) 


WHITE, BLACK WHITE BLACK. 
Mr. M. Mr. P Mr. M. Mr. P. 

1PtoK4 PtoQB4 12 B takes Kt (ch) P takes B 

2 P to Q4 (a) P takes P 13 KttoK5i(e) PtoK B5 (d) 

3 Q takes P QKttoB3s 14 Kt takes kt P takes B 

4 Q home PtoK8 15 RP takes P (e) P takes Kt 

5K BwQ3 KBtoQB4 16 QKttoB3 Castles 


6K KttoB3 
7 Castles 
8 QBwKB4 


K KttoK2 
PtoQ4 
K Kt to his 3 


17 KttoK4 
18 PtoK B3 
19 KtoB2 


KBtoK2 
QBtoR3 
QR to Q sq 


9 BtoK Kt3 P takes P 20 K R home Rto Q5 
10 B takes P Q takes Q 21 Rtohis3(f) R takes Kt, and 
11 R takes Q P to K B 4 (0) white surrendered. 





NOTES TO THE PRECEDING 

(a) Perhaps the strongest reply for white. 

(6) We certainly pronounce this move as premature, for after the 
are made, black remains with an unsupported pawn on the line of Q B. 

(c) B to Q 6 would have given white the better position. The move in 
him in difficulties, as the sequel will show. 

(4) The best move, 

(¢) A palpable error; why not capture the R at once? 
much timidity is often the forerunner of reverses at chess. White having the advantage 
of the ‘* exchange,” should have boldly brought his pieces into play. 

(f) After this additional blunder, white’s came is hopeless, Mr. M. must have been la 
boring under some strange hallucination to commit himeelf thus far in so important a 
match. 


GAME. 


different exchanges 


the text Involves 


Where was the danger? Too 
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SOLUTION TO ENIGMA NO. 3, BY NELLIE. 
l Kt to Kt 2(ch) 2 R to B 8 (dise ch) 3 R to Q Kts8 P takes R (becom’g aB 
5 am = 
K toB6é Kt interposes K must take R K takes Kt 
gE Bto KS 
Mate. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Kt to K B4 (ch) l1KtoK4 


2 P to Q4 (ch) 
8KtoQB4 

4 Kt to K Kt 6 

5 Kt toR4 

6 P takes P Mate. 


2 K takes Kt 
8 P moves 
4 P moves 
5 P moves 


GAME BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Muzio Gamourr.) 


WHITE. BLACK. 
Nellte, Bditor, 
8 Q takes P SKBtoKRS 








PHILADELPHIA GAMES BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
(SicrLian OPENING.) 


WHITE. BLACK, 
New York, Philadelphia. 
18 KRtoK 





Ir will be seen by the following card, which is printed in a neat form by the C1 ub, that our 
neighbors over the water have commenced their annual sessions : 
, BROOKLYN CHESS CLUB, 
No. 61 Joralemon street, 
(NEAR HICKS.) 
Meetings on Wednesday and Saturday Evenings. 

T. FRERE, Secretary, 

Application for membership may be made to the Secretary. Annual dues five dollars. 











, DISINFECTANTS. 

At this season of the year, the need of disinfectants in numerous 
portions of the city is obvious to the sense of all. Frequent inquiries are made 
in relation to the most effective substances to be used to remove the offensive 
odors, which are perceived even in the most cleanly parts of the city; and 
Ihave thought that if every person knew precisely what to use, and manner 
of using it, there might be a more general use of these substances, and a con 

sequent benefit to the health and comfort of our population. With this view 
I would present the following prescriptions: ; y 

1. One pint of the ‘Liquor of Chloride of Zinc’’ in one pailfull of water; 
and one pound of Chloride of Lime in another pailfull of water. This is per- 
haps the most effective, theoretically and practically, of any thing that can be 
used, and when thrown into privy vaults, cesspools, or upon decaying matter 
of any description, will effectually destroy all offensive odors. The cost of 
these substances is 33 cents. p 

2. One pound of Sulphate of Zinc, and one pound of Chloride of Lime dis 
solved separately, each in one pailfull of water. This is not as effectual as the 
preceding; but will answer a very good purpose. Will cost 20 cents. P 

3. Three or four pounds of Sulphate of Iron, (Copperas) dissolved in one 
pailfull of hot water, will in most cases be sufficient to remove all offensive 
odors from privy vaults, cesspools, &c. Cost three or four cents per pound. 

4. One peck of Charcoal dust thrown into a privy vault once a week, will 
answer every purpose. 

5. Chloride of Lime, costing eight cents per pound, is best to scatter about 
damp places, in yards, in damp cellars, and upon heaps of filth. : 

6. Take two ounces of Sugar of Lead and dissolve it into one pailfull of 
water, and add two ounces of Nitric Acid (Aqua Fortis.) This forms Nitrate 
of Lead, which is a good disinfectant, particularly for offensive sink spouts and 
the like. Thecost is very small. 


OHIO BANKING. 
Tue Ohio Legislature, at its last session, passed another double- 
headed banking bill. This Jaw is to be approved or disapproved by the people 
at the election in October. It provides for a safety-fund system of branches, 
all governed and guided by a mother institution, called the Bank of Ohio. 

This mother sees that the branches of the Bank of Ohio pay up their capital, 
and organize properly ; issues to them circulating notes, all signed by the pre 
sident and cashier ot the mother ; receives and manages the safety-fund, which 
is 10 ® cent. on the circulation ; and can establish a clearing house in Colum 
bus, or a redemption office in New York. 

Branches can be started without limit, on a capital of $100,000—50 ® cent. 
paid up, except in the following counties, where the capital must be : In 
Hamilton, $500,000; and in Cuyahoga, Montgomery, Franklin and Lucas, 
$300,000, with 50 @ cent. paid up. Every branch must have not less than 
five nor more than seven directors, all residents of Ohio. 

Twenty ® cent. only of their circulation can be in one, two and three dollar 
notes. Fifteen @ cent. of the circulation must be kept in coin, and fifteen ® 
cent. more in its equivalent—deposits subject to sight drafts in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia or Baltimore, being made an equivalent. Branches must 
make monthly reports, and stockholders are individually liable. 

Circulation can be issued on capital as follows : 

On the Ist $100,000 capital paid up,2 tol. 
On the 2d $100,000 capital paid up, 1% to 1. 
On the 3d $100,000 capital paid up, 144 to 1. 
On the 4th $100,000 capital paid up, 134 to 2. 
On all the capital above $400,000 paid up, 1 to 1. 

The first directors of the mother institution are: W. W. Scarborough, ot 
Cincinnati ; F. T. Backus, of Cleveland ; C. N. Olds, of Circleville ; J. R. Finn, 
of Columbus ; 8. Furrer, Dayton. 

The other head of tiris law is simply the free banking system, requiring one 
half as much capital as the branches of the Bank of Ohio, and requiring their 
notes to be secured by the stocks of the United States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York, Michigan, or Massachusetts, 
deposited with the State Treasurer. In all cases, such stocks must be at least 
one-half United States or Ohio ; and in no case can stocks be taken except the 
interest is fully and regularly paid. This shuts out Illinois stocks, until she 
shall have provided for her interest in full. 


GRAND TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSION. 

WE give on our last page a striking and faithful representation of 
this grand Democratic celebration. It took place on the evening of 
Tuesday, September 9, and it afforded a brilliant occasion for the 
filling of our streets with enthusiastic and admiring throngs of spee- 
tators. ‘The number in the procession is by some stated as high as 
35,000, Broadway was in a blaze with the Drummond light and 
banners, and transparencies, and rockets, and fire-works. But all 
things were well conducted, and there was no disturbance, except 
that of the cheers and shouts which made the welkin ring. Capt. 
Isaiah Rynders, President of the Empire Club, shone with his 
hickory baton as the Grand Marshall. 

Over the street in front of National Hall, the headquarters of the 
Club, was a canvas banner elegantly painted with the device: 

‘* Fidelity to the Union and the Constitution.” 
‘* Headquarters [American Eagle] Empire Club.” 
For President, 

James Buchanan of Pennsylvania. 

For Vice President, 
John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky. 

The procession was headed by the drummer boy of Santa Rosa 
and the banner guard of the Empire Club. Near the drummer a 
transparency was carried with the words: 

** Bill Johnson, the Drummer Boy at the battle of Santa Rosa, 

Nicaragua.” 

Capt. Rynders was mounted on a splendid white charger, with 
housings and saddle cloth of gold; he grasped the hickory baton, 
and wore the buck tail in his beaver. ; 

The banner in advance was a splendid work of art, beautifully ar 
ranged. A liberty cap two feet in height, of crimson velvet, sur- 
rounded with a circlet of thirty-one stars, crowned the pole ; beneath 
this was the shield of the Union barred with white and red. Its 
supporters were two eagles bearing the motto, ‘* Union and Victory,” 
emblazoned on streamers of red, white and blue. , 

Below this was the banner bearing the inscription : 

** Democratic Empire Club,” 
above a circle of stars inclosing the medallion portraits of Washing- 
ton at top, Jefferson and Jackson at each side, and Buchanan below. 

In the centre the arms of the Empire State of New York. 

A brilliant Drummond light followed at a short distance this 
superb banner and lit up the procession, the banners, and the build 
ings on each side of Broadway. 

A splendid ship followed, having on its foretopsail the word 
Union, and on the maintopsail the names of the Democratic candi- 
dates. 

On board the ship was a large transparency, bearing in front the 
om ‘‘One people, one Constitution and one destiny,” on each 
side. 

We have not space to describe the numerous showy banners and 
transparencies with their emphatic and appropriate devices. 

Besides the members of the Empire Club, numerous other socie- 
ties of the democracy were numerously represented—those, for ex- 
ample, of Jersey City, Hoboken, and Staten Island. 

A painting showing the White House, and an unfortunate candi- 
date tossed as high as a kite by the horns of a gallant buck, excited 
bursts of merriment. 

A ship of state, called the Constitution, was on a platform, drawn 
by four brown horses. They had about one thousand pitch torches, 
and innumerable small transparencies, such as, ‘* A tried statesman 
in preference to a jockey of the woolly horse,” and various others. 
Crossing the centre of the boat was a banner with the following in- 
scription: ‘‘This is the way we will pilot Old Buck to the Whit« 
House.”’ 

As the procession came round at Union square, the statue of 

WASHINGTON 

was saluted by each member taking off his hat, and the bands play 
ing the national airs. ; : 

rhe news from Maine, which came during the day, did not seem 
to damp the ardor or quell the enthusiasm of this great gathering. 
Every man and boy was perfectly confident that Buchanan was to 
be the next President, and shouted accordingly. It is our opinion, 
= that this question will be determined by polls, not pro- 
cessions. 
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: "= AMUSEMENTS. 


ASS OF MUSIC, FOURTEENTH 
STREET. 


ms Be wor! —— 
Madame A A LA GRA 
" ¥ Signor! BRIGNOLL, 


will appear every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
h oe of toot a eaten tip Greettan of 
during the month of September, un © direction o 
MAX MARETZEK. 





OWERY THEATRE. LESSEE AND 
MANAGER, MR. BROUGHAM. 
OPEN EVERY NIGHT. 
A FINE ENTERTAINMENT ALWAYS, 
Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, 5¢ cents ; Boxes, 25 cents; Pit 
and Gallery, 1244 cents ; Private Boxes, $5. 
Doors open at Seven ; to commence at half-past Seven. 


IBLO’S GARDEN.—GERMAN OPERA.— 
The Public are respectfully informed that the 
FIRST REPRESENTATION 


OF THE 
NEW GERMAN OPERA TROUPE 
Will take place, Tuesday, Sept. 16, 1856. 
Musical DirectOr.........cccssccccccessccscceveseecs Carl Bergmann, 
The RAVEL FAMILY on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
The GERMAN OPERA on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


ALLACK’S THEATRE.—THE GARDEN 
closed last night, and on WEDNESDAY next, the 17th Sep- 
tember, the regular Season opens with a 
NEW FIVE ACT COMEDY, 
written expressly for the Theatre, and embracing in its cast, Mr. 
Lester, Mr. Holland, Mr. Barnett, Mr. H, Farren, Mrs. Hoey, Miss 
Gannon, and all the old estabiished favorites of this graceful Temple 
of dramatic art. 


MVHE BROADWAY VARIETIES, 472 
Broadway, bet ween Grand and Broome streets, 
WILL RE-OPEN ON TUESDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 16th, 
WITH THE CELEBRATED 
WOOD AND MARSH JUVENILE COMEDIANS, 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
GRAND OPENING 
Of their NEW HALL, No. 585 Broadway. 
ALL THIS WEEK 
Will be produced the Grand Original Opera of 
TROVATORE, 
In three Acts, with a fine Programme of 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
Admission, 25 cents ; Orchestra Seats, 50 cents. 
Doors open at 7; Performance begins at 8 o’clock, 
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N STRAKOSCH’S GRAND CONCERT 
e COMPANY.—The public are respectfully informed that 
MAD'LLE. TERESA PARODI, 
assisted by 
PAUL JULIEN, 
The celebrated Violinist ; 
Sig. TIBERINI, 
The eminent Tenor; and 
Sig. OSWALD BERNARDI, 
The distinguished Baritone ; 
Under the direction of M. STRAKOSCH, 
will give her first 
GRAND CONCERT 
in New York about the 15th of September, 


NEW BOOKS. 
LAN OF PUBLICATION.—The country 


edition will contain the latest metropolitan news, general 
miscellany, sporting chronicles of the turf and field; religious intelli- 
gence, music and drama, upto Thursday evening, and will be des- 
patched early on Friday morning. The New York edition will 
be published on Saturday morning, and will contain the latest 
intelligences, foreign and domestic, markets, &c., up to the latest 
hour on Friday night. 
Price, 10 cents per copy. 
Six months Subscription, 1 volume ..........ecceseeeeeeees $2 00 
“ “ 2 volumes....... seeee 400 
10 VOLUMES... 2.2 rcccccccrccccsecccd® OO 
One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s Gazette, $6 per annum. 
One copy of the News and Frank Leslie’s New York Journal, 
$5 50 per annum. 
Subscriptions should be addr 
Spruce stre New York. 
Niustrated News, 
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sased to FRANK LESLIE, 12 and 14 
ommunications to Frank Leslie’s 
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H4= NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS : 

COOKING OF MEN, 

[ilustrated by Fifteen Engravings, 
WILD LIFE IN OREGON, 

Illustrated by Seventeen Engravings, 
PASSAGES OF EASTERN TRAVE By AN AMERICAN, 

Illustrated by Five Engravings. 
INSECTS AND INSECT LIFE, 

[ilustrated by Thirty-two Engravings, 
THE SOUTH BEA 
DANIEL WEBSTER’ 
A TERRIBLE NIGHT. 
WHY WE GET SICK, 
MERLINVILLE, 
THE DOUBLE HOUSE. By the Author of “ Joun Hauirax,” 
A VISIT TO RED RIVER. 
LITTLE DORRIT, By Cuaries Dickens. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, —Soclety expresses its Views on the Question 

of Marriage.—The Marshalsea becomes an Orphan, 

CuarTerR XXXIII. Mrs. Merdie’s Complaint. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. A Shoal of Barnacles. 

CuarteR XXXV. What was behind Mr. Pancks on Little 

Dorrit’s Hand. 

CuarTrer XXXVI. The Marshalsea becomes an Orphan, 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS, 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 








SOCIAL HOURS. 














EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR, 
EDITOR'S DRAWER, 
THE MISERIES OF MISTRESSES. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—M —My Cousins, Mum.—Missia’s 
Bonnet.—The Cut direct.—Clear the Kitchen,—A frequenter of 





Newport 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
ILLUSTRATIONS —Promenade Dress and Children’s Costumes,— 
Cloak.—Cap, 

ONK HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND Copies are now 
printed of Harnpes’s New MontTHity MaGazing. The cost of Con- 
t-ibugions and Illustrations for each Number exceeds $2500, More 
than Thirty Thousand Dollars a year is thus paid by the Magazine to 
American Authors and Artiste. 

The Publishers beg to renew their thanks to the Public for the 
extraordinary favor with which the Magazine has been received. 
No labor or expense will be spared to render it stil }more worthy of 
the unparalleled success {t has achieved. 

** Little Dorrit,” the new and charming Tale by Caaries Dickens, 
now being issued in England in Monthly Parts, at 7wenty-flve Cents 
each, is republished in this Magazine, with all the Mlustrations, at a 
cost to Subseribers of about TWO CENTS each! It was commenced 
in the January Number, 








It ia the foremost Magazine of the day. The fireside never had a 
more delightful companion, nor the million a more entertaining friend 
than Harper’s Magazine.—Methodist Protestant (Baltimore), 

The mest popular monthlyin the world. It has become one of the 
literary wonders of this country, Almost exclusively composed of 
the works of American authors and artists, it pays its contributors 
some twenty-five hundred dollars monthly. It is a happy circum- 
stance that it alms at the highest standard of Literature and the 
purest of morals in all its pages.—N. Y, Observer, 








TrRMs.—The Magazine may be obtained of Booksellers, Periodical 








Agents, or f 1 the Publishers, at Taree DoLuars a year, or 
['WENTY-FiIveE Cents a Number. The Se mi-annual Volumes, as com- 
pleted, neatly bound in Cloth, are sold at Two DoLLars each, and 


Muslin Covers ar 





furnished to thosg who wish to have their back 





Numbers untiformly bound, at Twenty-Five Cents each. Twelve 
Volumes are w ready, bound, 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to 
Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with 


They will also supply Clubs, of 
, or five persons at Ten Dollars. 
t Two Dollars a year. 
RS, Publishers. 


them for circulating the Magazine, 
two persons at Five Dolls r 
Clergymen and Tea 


HA 









THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WIDE, WIDE 


WORLD. 

| APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broad- 

e@ way, New York, publish on the 20th of September, 

THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC, 

One Volume, 12mo, over 500 pages, Cloth, $1 25, 

Do, Illustrated Edition, 1 50, 
From the Home Jour 
f the “ Wide, Wi 





, Aug. 30th, 
The author ” 








ve needed not another intro- 
duction to ican readers, when she laid before them “ The Hills 
e 8) ” The fame of Miss Warner as a superior romance 


tred toh even had she not given out such a trea- 
esent work. Many a hand will welcome her now, and 





will gleam in anticipation, of such as heretofore en- 
Joyed the spell of her writings, They will feel the assurance that 
that they are approaching a fountain of great excellence—that they 
are entering into the thought-presence of one whose gift is to draw | 





aracters, With impreesive distinctness, upon a canvas 
inciples and truth. Such is the volume before us. 
yas all of us see and learn, many a time through 
ned with the freshness and individuality of the sub- 
me absorbed in the regular and beautiful unfold- 
y of each member of the group; and we grow 











ing of the personalit 


tearf uly earnest and better ander the kindly influences so grace fully 
snewe about us by means of Christian counsel and truth. The 
00k will effect more good than a myriad of direct homilies, and we 


are certain that it will find @ most welcome home with the better 
class oi people every where the bette 


THE AMERICAN COMIC PAPER. 
HE NEW YORK PICAYUNE 
is published weekly, and contains in ‘esis cen on = 
ee ts os tha eainetiaitad oe timen The Picayume contains 


regular contributions from the Great Original Comic Write7, 
abguvar a Oa also, vine 
who is ergaged ively on paper; 
_ JOHN BRIUGHAM 
and FRANK A 
the greatest Caricaturist of America. 

Each number also contains Puzzles, Rebuses, Enigmas, Charades, 
Riddles, etc., for fireside amusement, Proayune is the only 
medium used by that renowned old ey, 

PROFESSOR JULIUS CASAR HANNIBAL, 
to enlighten the world by his original lectures. 

Original Stories and Moral Tales are a feature of the publication ; 
and each number contains, besides, a selection of the best jokes afloat 
in the world of newspaperdom, under the head of 

CHIPS FROM OTHER BLOCKHEA 


The New York Picayune contains eight large pages, and gives 
from twenty to twenty-two columns of reading and illustrated 
matter each week. The price is only $1 per year for single copies, 
and only 80 cents per year to clubs of five or more, when sent to 
one address, 

All letters must be addressed to 

WM. H. LEVISON, Editor and Proprietor, New York Picayune, 
114 Nassau street. 2t 42-43 


ee ee 


FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New Yor«k. 


Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists Materials, Frames, &c. 
17-5-ly 





= 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAY, COOK & MERRITT, WHOLESALE 
STATIONERS, IMPORTERS AND SOLE AGENTS 





FOR 
WINDSOR AND CLIFTON MILLS PAPERS, 


4t 42-45 18 Beekman street, New York. 





J RTRREOTING TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
REMOVAL OF 
THE TEA KETTLE 
To Broadway, near Spring street. 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
has removed his stock of 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
from 50 Matpen Lane to 534 Broapway, 
where he will have increased facilities for showing his new 
goods, which will be offered at as low rates 
as at the old stand. 
SHIPPING 
supplied with Galley and Table Hardware, Cutlery, &c. 
MY WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
will be much more ful) and complete than heretofore. 


STEPHEN WM. SMITH, sign of the GOLDEN TEA KETTLE, 
534 Broadway, near the St. Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels. 





HE FIVE-MINUTE FREEZER! 
MASSER’S PATENT ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 


This wonderful result is brought about by having a WOODEN 
SCRAPER set on springs, by which the cream is removed from the 
side a8 soon as formed, without scraping the tin off, as is the case 
with a close fitting metallic scraper. Ice Cream, or water ices can 
be made in their greatest perfection for 

LESS THAN TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER QUART !! 

call and see the freezer with glass top to 

See how it works, your notice lend, 

A freezing power without an end, 

Plays either way from left to right 

A sort of ambidexter sleight ; 

And all within your own control, 

Faith! ’tis a thing of life and soul, 

In every household sure to please, 

And the Creams and Ices quickly freeze, 







PRICES : 
BS QMRTES, 0 cc ccscccccccccccesccces $3 00 
4 Quarts... -- 875 
6 Quarts... 4 50 
8 Quarts.. -» 550 
MBTES, 0 ce ccccccccccccccccces 7 50 


1 
A liberal discount to the trade, 
For sale by 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
Sign of the golden Tea Kettle, 534 Broadway, near Spring street, 
4t 41-44 


CARD, 


OCAL INSTRUCTION.—MADAME EE. 

LODER will receive pupils in Italian Vocal Music, also in 
English and Sacred Music, on and after Monday, September 15th. 
Terms, $50 per quarter of twenty-four lessons, Residence, 147 
Fourth Avenue, 


r 
EAFNESS.—REIN’S IMPROVED 
, ORGANIC AURICLES, a new, powerful and indispensable 
apparatus for Deaf persons, (the most perfect ever invented,) to be 
had at BRIDGMAN & Co’s, Chemists, 158 Grand street, New York, 
Price $6 and upwards, Sent to the country. Description gratis. 
6t 40-45, 





NHE ONLY SNUFF WORTH A SNUFF 

Is DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, ror sore 
EYES, DEAFNESS, PAIN IN THE HEAD, AND THE WORST FORMS OF 
CATARRH, Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt 
of $1 cents, in stamps or specie, from the Depot of the Proprietor and 
Manufacturer, J. Dunno, Albany, N. Y. 


RE YOU GETTING BALD?—DO YOU 
wish your hair to be soft and silky? Mothers! shall your 
children have good heads of hair? Use Bogle’s celebrated Hyperion 
Fiuid. Should the color be unpleasing, Bogle’s Electric Hair Dye 
will magically change it to a black or brown of the most natural 
description, For the complexion, Bogle’s Balm of Cytherea is unri- 
vailed. These articles are warranted the best in the world. Sold 
by the proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and Agents throughout the 
world, 


} OPE is not lost while LYON lives: 
His pills and powder to mortals gives 

A happiness unknown in times before, 

As they killed no insects in days of yore, 
LYON’S PILLS AND POWDER—the only hopes to eradicate all 
pests. Beware of counterfeits. Depot 424 Broadway. 


R. LEVETT’S New and Improved Atmos- 
pheric pressure plates for Artificial Teetn give the greatest 
satisfaction, and are very highly extolled by all those that wear them. 
The public is respectfully invited to call and examine every real 
improvement of the day. No. 12 Waverly Place, near Broadway. 
Established 1835, 


‘ + 
jy IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’S great Wig and Hair Repository 439 
Broadway, sole office for the sale of his celebrated Hair Dye, war- 
ranted not to stain the skin nor burn the hair. Orders through 
Express attended to with punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. 
Please cut this out. 


ONES’ SUPERIOR FLAVORING EX- 
e TRACTS OF VANILLA, ROSE, Lemon, Peach, Bitter Almond, 
Celery, Ginger, &c., &c., for flavoring custards, cakes, ices, jellies, 
blanc mange, ice-eream, &£c, These Extracts have justly obtained a 
wide-spread celebrity for the identity and purity of their flavors. 
Jones’ Extract of Cochineal, for giving a bright and beautiful color 
to fancy dishes, is a desideratum long sought for. Ladies of discern- 
ment and taste use these articles in preference to all others, Price 
of each 25 cents per bottle. Manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by 

JOHN JONES, Druggist, 722 Houston street, New York. 


rT ABSAN T’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. In ail cases of irritation or acidity of the sto- 
m ach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medi- 
cine of great utility. 
TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
In cases of Indigestion, and various ills to which that complaint 
gives rise, it is an invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe 
and efficacious, c 4 
TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBER’S AND COPAIBA 
has become very popular, Prepared and sold, wholesale and re- 
tail, by 
— Rg a) ussist, No, 27$ Greenwich street, corner 0 
THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPA- 
RILLA has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe 
it has been examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the faculty of 
medicine, and recommended by the most eminent of the profeasion. 
Prepared by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London, and for sale, wholesale 


STATE OF NEW ALB. 
ECRETARY’S OFFICE, AN ¥, Aug. 12, 
1856.—TO THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND OF 
NEW YORK—Srr : Notice is hereby given, that at the General Elec- 
tion to be held in this State on the Tuesday ing the firsi 
ae of November next, the following officers are to be elected, 
wit. : 
A Governor in the place of Myron H. Clark: 
A Lieutenant-Governor in the place of Henry J, Raymond ; 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Cornelius Gardiner ; 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of Thomas Kirkpatrick ; 
A Clerk of the Court of Appeals in the place of Benjamin F, Har- 
wood, deceased ; 
All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 


next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice President of the United 
States; 

A Representative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States 
for the Third Cong ional ict, posed of the First, Second, 
Third, Fifth and Eighth Wards in the City and County of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, composed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Four- 
teenth Wards of the said City and County. ° 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congres- 
sional District, composed of the Seventh and Thirteenth Wards of 
the said City and County, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Wards in the City of Brooklyn, in the County of 
Kings. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congres- 
sional District, composed of the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Wards of the City of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Seventh Con- 
gressional District, composed of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth 
Wards of the City of New York. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Eighth Con- 
gressional District, composed of the Twelfth, Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and Twenty-second Wards of the 
City of New York. 

City and County officers also to be elected: 

A Mayor in the place of Fernando Wood; 

Two Governors of the Almshouse in tie places of Isaac Bell, Jr., 
and Simeon Draper ; 

Also, Sixteen Members of Assembly for said City and County ; 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December 
next. Yours respectfully, 

N. G. STANTON, Jr., Dep., Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, Aug. 20, 1856, 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and 
provided. JAMES C. WILLET, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the public newspapers in the country wil) publish the above 
once in each week until the election, and then hand in their bills for 
advertising the same, so that they may be laid before the Board of 
Supervisors, and passed for payment, See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, 
chap. 6 title 3, article 3, part 1, page 140, 





O NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A RETIRED 

Clergyman, restored to health in a few days, after many years 
ef great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known the means of 
cure. Will send (free) the prescription used. Direct to the Rev. JOHN 
M, DAGNALL, No, 59 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Salt Rheum, 

Scorbutic Eruption and Scrofula.—Nearly half the human 

race can bear witness to the efficacy of this wonderful unguent in 

the. cure of these diseases. They never fail, however long standing 

or desperate the case may be. Sold at the manufactories, No, 80 

Maiden Lane, New York, and No, 244 Strand, London ; and by all 
druggists, at 25c., 62}¢c., and $1 per pot. 





ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 

wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manutactured by 

the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 

as we guarantee it to be tree from any trace of deleterious matter, 
For sale to the trade by Joun Dwiont & Co,, No, 11 Old Slip, 


Fok A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

FOR COSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills, 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Fectoral. 
FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR LIVER COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills, 
All Druggists sell them everywhere. 





THE 
SCOURGE OF SOCIETY: 
OR, - 

A DAUGHTER’S VENGEANCE; 
A TALE OF FASHIONABLE LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
BY MATTHEW MAIZE, Esa., 

AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WALL STREET SCHEMER,’’ ETC., ETC. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by 
James W. Forrvunt, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York. 





CHAPTER 1.—Continued. 


The carriage stopped in front of the Broadway Theatre, 
and they sprang out. There was no crowd around the 
door, only one or two straggling in and out; everything 
wore an appearance of desertion and loneliness. A feeling 
of awe stole over Glenalvon, as, taking his friend’s arm, he 
entered the vestibule of the theatre—an indescribable sen- 
sation, as though the events of that night were in some 
manner to change the whole current of his being. He 
shook it off, however, with a half-uttered pshaw, and en- 
tering the boxes they gazed sadly around. 

The parquette was perhaps one quarter full, and some 
hundred people were shivering in the boxes, who together 
with a few wretched women in the gallery, made up the 
great complimentary benefit to Mrs. Arlington. The play 
was the ‘‘ Road to Ruin;’’ how completely in unison was it 
with the surroundings! 

«Let us leave; this sight makes me sick at heart,” Mr. 
Manton said, turning to quit the box. 

‘« Will you now believe in the utter selfishness of society ?’’ 
Glenalvon asked, as he followed his companion. 

* Almost thou persuadest me,’’ replied Mr. Manton, as 
they emerged once more into the open air; ‘‘ but where 
shall we go now, for the evening has justcommenced ?’’ 
“Let us seek out this miserable victim of society,’’ said 
Glenalvon; ‘‘ perhaps we may be able to afford her some 
balm for this bitter disappointment.”’ *-* 

‘* With all my heart,’’ answered Manton, and stopping a 
moment at the ticket office to inquire the address of Mrs. 
Arlington, they entered the carriage again, and instructing 
the coachman where to proceed, were drawn quickly up 


Broadway. 
a 


CHAPTER IllIl.—MR. EDGERTON APPEARS IN HIS TRUE 
CHARACTER. 


As the shadows flit past in the camera, so must the scene 
in @ romance appear and disappear. From thé “ benefit’’ 
on which her heart was set, I turn again to the humble 
abode of the dying actress. 

Still, as before, the glorious stars looked in—looked in 
calmly, bright and beautiful; and still, as before, Ethel sat 
by the bedside and held her mother’s hand in hers. 

A silence almost palpable reigned around, for Mrs. Ar- 
lington had fallen into a deep slumber; yet death was so 
near at hand, that Ethel had to lean far over and put her 
cheek close to her mother’s lips, to assure herself that she 
still breathed. 

And there she sat in the dim, shadowy room, counting 
the very moments of a parent’s life, and looking from that 
into the bleak future; and there was no solitary beacon- 
light for her to direct her course by—nothing but a brave 
heart and iron will to aid her in her life-struggle. 

At length Mrs. Arlington unclosed her eyes and looked 
around wonderingly. ‘‘ Where have they all gone?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Who, mother dear ?’’ 

“The strange, beautiful forms that surrounded me, 
floating all about in the air.”’ 

‘** You have been dreaming,’’ Ethel strove to say, cheer- 
fully, but her voice almost failed; she knew too well that 
it was but a foreshadowing of the grave. 

** Yes, yes, I have been dreaming,’’ Mrs. Arlington said 

a sweet smile resting on her lipsas shespoke. ‘1 dreamed 
I was on the stage again, surrounded by applauding 
crowds; I heard the sound of music, and the voices of the 
other performers, but on a sudden it all disappeared, com- 
plete darkness succeeded for one moment, and then came 
myriads of bright-winged seraphs, floating in the rainbow- 
colored air, and beckoning me away, away, away. This 





and retail, by J. A. TanRant, gole mt for Stat 
Greenwich street, New York,’ a ies 





ILLUSTRATED LEDGER OF ROMANCE. 
or $2 per annum. 
New York. 


Ethel’s tears were falling fast now, but she turned her 
head away, so that her mother should not see them. 

“Only one thought clouds my 4 hour,”’ the invalid 
continued, “‘ that is, leaving you struggle in poverty; 
but I know you always remain good and pure, and 
aid you in your struggles.” 

“] will trust in him, mother, so be at peace; but hark! 
I hear a footstep on the stair.”’ 

“Tf it should be my poor yp I dare not hope it;’’ 
and Mrs. Arlington heaved a deep sigh. 

Ethel had hastened to the door at the first sound, and 
now said in a low voice: ‘It is Mr. Edgerton; I will see 
him in the other room.’’ 

“ He comes from the theatre; I well know now that you 
have enough to provide for present necessities, at all events. 
God be praised for all his mercies!’’ and Mrs. Arlington 
clasped her wan hands in gratitude. 

Ethel kissed her mother as the words died from her lips, 
and then hurried into the adjoining apartment, leaving the 
door that communicated partly open. This room was 
much smaller than the other, and was fitted up with some 
attempt at comfort as a sitting room; there were scanty 
curtains over the windows, one or two strips of carpet 
on the floor, and a large easy chair in which Mrs. Arling- 
ton had been accustomed to pass the day, before she was 
confined to her bed, watching her daughter’s busy fin- 
gers ply the needle, or listening to the rich melody of her 
voice,.as she recalled the past to her by re-acting some 
often-acted play. 

Ethel scarcely had time to light the lamp that stood 
upon the table when the door opened, and Mr. Edgerton 
was before her. He was a man somewhat past the prime 
of life, tall, well made, and with a countenance that, 
without being in the least degree handsome, possessed a 
sort of strange fascination, which induced you after look- 
ing at it once to look at it again and again, nor could you 
tell at first whether he inspired confidence or antipathy. 

Ethel’s keen perception had searched him through and 
through, though, and as she herself said, she never found 
herself in his presence without a shudder. On the present 
occasifn he saluted her with the utmost courtesy, and 
as he too possession of the arm-chair, asked kindly after 
her mother’s health. 

‘She is failing very rapidly,” Ethel answered; ‘the 

hysician gives me no hope. But tell me of the benefit; 
it will gladden her heart to know that she is not quite 
forgotten.’’ 

“T regret to state that it has proved a complete failure,’’ 
Mr. Edgerton said, in a cold, hard tone; ‘‘ there was not 
money enough in the house to pay expenses.’’ 

Ethel’s eyes flashed as she listened. ‘The heartless 
heartless wretches,’’ she muttered between her clenched 
, teeth ; ‘* but they shall rue this, they shall, they shall !”’ 

Grandly beautiful she looked as she towered there in her 
sublime anger, and Mr. Edgerton’s cold eye feasted itself on 
her magnificence. 

“Do not speak so loud,”’ he said, ‘‘ there is no necessity 
for your mother to know this.’’ 

‘No, no, she must not know it,”’ Ethel answered: ‘let 
her pass away and never know the depth of man’s ingra- 
titude.’’ 

‘¢ And as for yourself,’’ Edgerton continued, ‘‘ your wel- 
fare shall be my care ; sit down and listen to me.”’ 

She had remained standing all this time, but now she 
sank trembling into a chair beside him. He passed his arm 
over the back of her chair, and his hand came in contact 
with her shoulder. She shrank away from his touch as 
from some loathsome reptile. Edgerton observed it, and 
smiled a scornful but triumphant smile. 

“T have told you,” he went on to say, drawing his seat 
still closer to hers, ‘‘ that your welfare shall be my care, 
and so it shall; hitherto you have trembled in my pre- 
sence.’’ 

‘‘ Not trembled,”’ she interrupted, looking steadily in his 
eyes ; ‘‘I do not fear you, I only distrust.’’ 

‘Well, use what term you please, but you have borne 
me no affection ; hereafter I trust to win your love.’’ 

His eyes were fixed upon her, and he allowed his arm to 
approach a little nearer to her person. 

“What do you mean?’’ she asked in a suppressed voice, 
‘*T do not understand you.’’ 

‘“‘T mean,”’ he continued, “‘ that my wealth will surround 
you with every luxury, protect you from every harm.’’ 

She drew herself up and kept looking steadily at him, 
but never spoke a word. 

‘¢ And you will learn to love me in time.’’ Still closer 
his arm came, and still further she withdrew from the con- 
tact. 

‘‘Mr. Edgerton,”’ she said, still speaking in a suppressed 
tone, which she strove te render calm, ‘1 can listen to you 
no longer; how dare you, with a wife and children, whose 
respect you claim, use such words to me, and at such a 
time ?”’ 

‘Because my love for you overcomes all other feelings; 
because I have watched you grow and bloom into woman- 
hood, determined when you reached maturity you should 
be mine. Do not struggle against your fate,’’ he continued 
in an excited tone; ‘there is no escape; you are destined 
to these arms.’’ 

He strove to encircle her in them as he spoke, but, break- 
ing away from him she stood erect, her hair dishevelled by 
the struggle, her eyes flashing and her bosom heaving. 

‘So you show your true nature at last, monster,’”’ she 

said, still having sufficient command of herself to speak in 
a low voice, so as not to disturb her mother. ‘ Leave this 
room, sir, instantly; do not insult me with your presence a 
minute longer.’’ 
“You look more beautiful than ever in your anger,”’ he 
answered in a cold, cynical tone; ‘‘but do not think to 
frighten me with your mock heroics; thus I claim my own.’’ 
He darted towards her, and winding both arms around her 
waist endeavored to force a kiss upon her lips. 

Again she struggled, and again she freed herself, but he 
was close upon her; go rushing through the door, she cried, 
‘*Mother! mother! Iet your sacred name protect me.’’ 


Starting at the fearful cry, Mrs. Arlington arose quickly 
to a sitting posture, for the first time in many weeks. She 
stretched forth her hands, but the effort had been too much 
for her, her voice failed her, and she would have fallen back 
had not the pillow supported her in her position. Eger- 
ton’s hand was on Ethel’s arm again; wrenching it away 
she cast herself into her mother’s arms, but instantly 
started back, uttering a piercing cry. 

She had thrown herself upon the bosom of a corpse. 

‘Gone! oh, are you indeed gone ?’’ she moaned, for- 
getting in her agony the wretch at her side. ‘‘ What, what 
will become of me now; would, would that I too were 
lying white and breathless.”’ She fell on her knees and 
sobbed convulsively. 

‘Now you are mine whether you will or no,” a voice 
hissed in her ear as she knelt. 

She rose up and confronted Edgerton. In a moment her 
tears had dried up, as though scorched by fire, her form 
seemed fairly to dilate with passion, as with outstretched 
arms she cried : 

‘* Murderer ! look upon your work and tremble ; at the 
bar of Heaven this blood will be required of you ; here on 
earth I will be the scourge to lash you into madness ; you 
cannot escape ; I know that I shall yet plant my foot upon 
your heart, as plainly as though God had revealed it to 
me; a curse is on your path, in the sky above, in the air 
around you, a curse you can never flee from.’’ 

He quailed now, and did not dare raise his eyes to her 
face. 

It was a strange scene, the corpse still sitting erect on 
the pillows, Ethel like an inspired pythoness looming up 
suddenly by its side, and the merchant prince cowered 
down to the dust before her. 

Edgerton recovered himself, however, in a few seconda, 
and then fumbling in his coat pocket, he drew forth 
a paper. 

‘*Girl,” he said, speaking through his clenched teeth, 
‘* you are mine, and can no more escape from me than from 
your very shadow. You are still under age, and by this 
paper your mother long since appointed me your legal 
guardian.”’ 

It was her turn to start now, and coll dews began to 
gather on her brow. 

‘* Ah ! do you tremble at length, proud beggar ?’’ Edger- 
ton said exultingly. 

This voice restored her to herself. ‘‘ Miserable trickster,’’ 
she said, ‘I laugh at your base devices.’’ 

His answer was to open the paper and read it ; each word 
sank into her soul like lead. It was indeed a full legal ap- 
pointment of him as her guardian ; when he had obtained 
it she could not imagine. 


For the continuation of this exciting Romance, see the 
Price Four Cente, 
Published at 12 and 14 Spruce Srreer, 
Be sure to ask for “THE ILLUSTRA 





was no dream, Ethel, it was reality.” 


LEDGER OF ROMANCE.” 
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